Movie Stars Act Like 

‘Music—Douald McCorkle 

to Jerome Kern—Laska, 
‘Role-Gladys Mathew 


Chicago witnessed something unusual in 
symphonic concerts during the last music 
convention. With Dr. Sigmund Spaeth as 
master of ceremonies and Harold Newton 
conducting the symphony orchestra, a 
group of America’s leading accordionists 
performed with consumate skill before a 
packed audience. 


Scene of the musical gala was the Terrace 
Casino in the Hotel Morrison, as pictured 


proved concert quality! 


above. Andy Arcari, Carmen Carrozza, 
Daniel Desiderio, Eugene Ettore, and 
Charles Magnante were the performing 
artists. And each virtuoso played his own 
Excelsior Symphony Grand. 


Long acknowledged as the instrument that 
excels in symphonic performance, every 
accordionist owes it to himself to find out 
how Excelsior quality and craftsmanship 
will enhance his own playing ability. 


Learn why 9 out of 10 leading 

artists play EXCELSIOR 

Write for free literature and name 

of your nearest dealer. 

Excelsior Accordions, Inc., 

333 Sirth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Excelsior Supply Co., 
2625 Albert St., Montreal 3 
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Compositions for Concert Band 


BELA BARTOK 


Bear Dance (Arr. by Eric Leidzen) 


Full Band 


Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band 


Symphonic Band with Full 
Full Score 


Condensed Score 


Extra Parts, Each 


AN EVENING IN THE VILLAGE 
(Arr. by Eric Leidzen) 


Full Band 


Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band 


Symphonic Band with Full 
Full Score 


Score... 


Condensed Score 


Extra Parts, Each 


New 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
RCH 


Band 


MARC 
by MILTON RETTENBERG 
Full Band $1.50 
Extra Parts, Each 25 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


TRAUER-MARSCH, Opus 103 
Full Band 


Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band 


Symphonic Band with Full Score .... 


Full Score 


Condensed Score 


Extra Parts, Each 


FREDERICK PIKET 


TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR 
(Variations for Concert Band) 
Full Band 


Full Band with Full Score 
Symphonic Band 


Symphonic Band with Full Score ..... 


Full Score 


Condensed Score 


DAILY MAIL FESTIVAL MARCH 
by CHarLEs A. HILL 


Full Band 


$1.50 


John Philip Sousa Centennial March Series 


THE MARCH KING 


by LEONARD B. SMITH 


SOUSA BAND FRATERNAL MARCH 


by PETER Buys 


John Philip Sousa Centennial March Book 


Fall Band: Esch 
Extra Paits, 


e 
Publications 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
MARCH 
by MILTON RETTENBERG 
Full Band $1.50 
Extra Parts, Each 25 
Extra Parts, Each PY > 


MARCH NONPAREIL 
by CHARLES O'NEILL 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA CENTENNIAL 


by WILLIAM FLETCHER 
$1.50 
.25 


A Commemorative Collection of 14 Distinguished Marches 
in one complete folio. 


Conductor's Book 


ASSOCIATED 


$1.50 
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PUBLISHERS, 


1 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Books About Music 


To develop in children a love 
for good music there are no 
better books than those on mu- 
sic appreciation by Lillian Bald- 
win. Your pupils will find new 
enjoyment and meaning in their 
school music classes through 
these masterpieces of music in- 
terpretation. 


MUSIC FOR 
YOUNG LISTENERS 


For the intermediate grades 


These three informal and en- 
tertaining books — The Green 
Book, The Crimson Book, and 
The Blue Book—tell the stories 
of great composers and their 
music. A collection of 51 rec- 
ords, including all the selections 
discussed in the books, is also 
available. 


MUSIC TO REMEMBER 


For junior high school 


An equally appealing book, 
which deals with a variety of 
compositions under five gen- 
eral headings — Classic Dance 
Types, National Dances, The 
March, Tone Poems, and From 
the Theater. 


A LISTENER’S 
ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC 


For senior high school 


Two books of colorful back- 
ground for the understanding 
of music: The Master Builders 
and The Musician as Poet, 
Painter, and Dramatist. They 
include vivid biographical 
sketches and stimulating com- 
mentaries that make music live. 
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Editorially Speakinig 


tenth anniversary of Jerome Kern's 
death is a timely reminder of the tremen- 
dous strides that have been made by our com- 
posers of popular stage music since his career 
reached a climax in 1927, when he wrote Show 
Boat with Oscar Hammerstein II, based on the 
famous book by Edna Ferber. ‘This was the first 
American musical show to foretell the completely 
new conceptions and techniques that have now 
become characteristic of Broadway. 

The Gershwin Of Thee I Sing followed in 
1931, with George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind collaborating with the gifted word-and- 
music brothers in achieving a practically unique 
political satire which won them a Pulitzer Prize. 
Ten years later Pal Joey marked a high spot for 
the wonderful combination of Richard Rodgers 
and Lorenz Hart, already called “the Gilbert & 
Sullivan of America’, a title which was auto- 
matically passed on to Rodgers’ new partnership 
with Hammerstein after Hart’s death. 

Their Oklahoma! proved a new milestone in 
the progress of American musical comedy in 
1943, and it was followed by still greater Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein shows such as Carousel, South 
Pacific and The King and I. Eventually we also 
had Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate, with a Shakes- 
pearian basis, Irving Berlin’s Annie, Get Your 
Gun (originally assigned to Kern himself and 
tragically interrupted by his death in 1945), and 
since then such modern items as Finian’s Rain- 
bow, Guys and Dolls and Pajama Game. 

These productions all owe a debt of gratitude 
to Jerome Kern and his collaborators. Moreover, 
they represent the highest standard of light stage 
music yet attained. They not only lead the world 
today but have set a new mark for all time. 


Shee older operettas and musical comedies 
of the European type contained beautiful 
melodies, but were mostly artificial in plot and 
stereotyped in style. ‘This was also the technique 
of that master musician, Victor Herbert, and 
the natural form of expression for such actual 
Europeans as Rudolf Friml, Emmerich Kalman 
and Sigmund Romberg. 

Since Show Boat, our most important musicals 
have all shown a realistic treatment of story and 
characters, an integrity of dialogue and situation 
and a logical introduction of songs far removed 
from the old-fashioned “‘music cue’ method. 
These shows have all made sense, giving their 
audiences far more than a mere succession of 
pretty tunes interspersed with stilted dialogue 
and bad jokes. (For a rather cruel but very 
funny parody of this older type of musical show 
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one has only to listen to the current Boy Friend.) 

Even though the early Kern shows of the 
Princess Theatre days, in which he had the co- 
operation of Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, 
were definitely ahead of their time and far su- 
perior to most of the contemporary material, 
they were only stepping-stones toward Show 
Boat, which must be considered the epoch- 
making production of its kind. The Brooks Cos- 
tume Company reports that it is still the most 
popular piece for amateur as well as professional 
presentation, practically the only musical show 
of the 1920's that can stand repeated revivals. 
as well as the onslaughts of movies and TV. 


Sins Kern classic may also be credited with 
having influenced America’s most artistically 
successful opera of any kind, the Gershwin- 
Heyward Porgy and Bess, which Europe has only 
recently discovered in a big way, now hailed even 
by Russia as an outstanding example of national 
folk art. While this masterpiece is limited to 
Negro characters and situations, it is full of the 
American spirit of democracy and an aesthetically 
successful combination of the lighter and more 
serious types of American music. 

Our contemporary composers in the larger 
forms are still struggling to shake off the shackles 
of European influence and of the classic and 
romantic traditions in music. They are gradually 
discovering ways of utilizing our legitimate folk 
materials and giving their compositions a char- 
acter and style that can be recognized as truly 
American, not a mere imitation of foreign mod- 
els, present or past. ‘They may well take a leaf 
from the book of our frankly popular stage 
musicals, which in many ways are more truly 
representative of American life and thought than 
most of our “‘serious”’ music. 

The entire world is now ready to accept our 
cultural achievements with full appreciation, as 
a final answer to the Communist-inspired propa- 
ganda that would condemn us to perpetual dis- 
grace as purely “commercial”, “capitalistic” 
and “barbarian”. Let it be admitted that the 
music of our Kerns, Gershwins, Porters, Berlins 
and Rodgers has found a more sincere and hon- 
est approval, both at home and abroad. than 
even the most significant efforts of those follow- 
ing what is generally known as the “classical” 
formula. What is important is that more and 
more recognizably American music is reaching 
an ever larger audience all over the world, and 
this volume of significant material should in 
time represent a cross-section of all our creative 
abilities in the entire musical field. 
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= e A BOON TO TEACHERS e@ "MAGIC APPEAL" FOR CHILDREN BMI COMPETITION 

a first prize of $2,000 and 
5 Announcing Major Improvements nine additional awards total- 
= ing $7,500 in all, the fourth annual 
: In “AUTOHARP E TT ment Student Composers Radio Awards 
f q p (SCRA) was announced this week 
> by Broadcast Music, Inc. and BMI 
= An outstanding development in music education Canada _ Limited, sponsors of the 
De has been the discovery of the educational values competition, Mailings now being 

of the Autoharp and its adoption for everyday use : 

a in many thousands of schools. Its versatility in made is music schools, colleges, - 
ot classroom use is unequaled by any other instru- servatories and secondary schools in 
3 ment. the United States and Canada invite 
7 Unequaled as to the astonishing ease with students to enter the 1955 SCRA 


which both teachers and pupils can play its rich- 


competition. 
toned, ready-made chords. 


Established in 1951 by Broadcast 
Music, Inc., in cooperation with 
state associations of broadcasters, 
music educators and composers, 
SCRA is open to students in ac- 
credited conservatories of music, 
universities, colleges and secondary 
schools, or of private teachers, in 


ae Unequaled for accompaniment of classroom 

: singing, in that its gentle volume is ideally suited to a classroom and to chil- 
RS dren’s voices—it may be played by every teacher and most pupils—may be 
as played when on a desk or the player’s lap—may be easily carried from room 
: to room, or even out of doors. 

And beyond all this the Autoharp contributes importantly to every level of 
ae a pupil’s music education from primary grades through junior high school. 
: It motivates study of music notation—affords early, practical knowledge of 


ig ow the Autoharp has been technically improved, beauti ed and fully sup- and Canada. All entries must be sub- 
plemented with much needed teaching aids to greatly enhance all classroom - 
values: mitted before February 15, 1956, and 


the $7,500 in prizes, which are to be 
applied to tuition and _ subsistance 
during further study, will be awarded 
prior to June 1, 1956, when national 
winners will be announced. 

The permanent judging panel for 


@ NEW 12-CHORD GOLDEN AUTOHARP. Basically 

the same instrument successfully used by thousands of 
et schools—with handsome new gold finish and improved per- 
formance and accessories. “The Golden Autoharp has a 
magic appeal for children,” says Miss L. Graham Haswell 
(pictured at right), a Music Supervisor in public schools 


Send Now for FREE Illustrated Brochure 
NATIONAL AUTOHARP SALES CO. 


560 31st Street 


*Trade Mark Registered 


of the Autoharp in schools. Only 75¢ postpaid. 
NEW “GOLDEN AUTOHARP HARMONIES” CHORD BOOK. 


By Sigmund Spaeth. Invaluable aid to immediate and lasting satisfaction 
with the Autoharp in schools. Contains 178 appropriate songs as correctly 
chorded for the Autoharp by the noted authority, writer and lecturer on 
music. Only $1.10 postpaid. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ON ALL ABOVE MATERIALS 


Des Moines 12, lowa 


Exclusive National Distributors of 
All New Materials Specified Above 


: of Kansas City, Mo., where over 100 Golden Autoharps Student Composers Radio Awards 
are being ‘successfully used. She adds: “Children are capti- 
se vated by its golden finish and the beauty of the music they as composed of: William Schuman, 
ey can make so quickly and easily.’ Complete with accessories only $24.75 composer and President, J uilliard 
“ postpaid. School of Music; Earl V. Moore, 
: @ REVOLUTIONARY NEW “PRACTICE” AUTOHARPS. Entire class | Dean, School of Music, University 
a participates simultaneously in learning and pretending to play the Auto- of Michigan; Henry Cowell, com- 
‘ harp, by using these cardboard facsimiles of the instrument at their desks. poser, Peabody School of Music; 
\ arnished to prevent soil. Every classroom now using the 12-chord Auto- and Claude Champagne, Assistant 
e harp (either black or gold) should have them for vastly improved mterest Director, Quebec Provincial Conser- 
and results. Class set of 36 “Practice” Autoharps only $3.95 postpaid. : : : 
Br vatory. For the final judging, this 
e NEW “TEACHER'S GUIDE AND SELF INSTRUCTOR.” By group will be augmented by leading 
: Lorrain Watters. Complete instructions and practical suggestions for use composers, publishers and interpre- 
3 of the Autoharp (both by teachers and pupils) in ALL school grades ; . 
<- through junior high school. Author is nationally prominent music educator ters of — 
i and author of music text books, with extensive experience in directing use Official rules, entry blanks and 


further information about SCRA 
may be obtained by writing to Rus- 
sell Sanjek, Director of SCRA Proj- 
ect, Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Twenty-three of America’s out- 
standing symphony orchestras will 
pay special tribute to Austria’s cul- 
tural life on the occasion of the re- 
opening of the famous State Opera 
House in Vienna on November 5, 
according to reports received by the 
U. S. Information Agency. Beethov- 
en's Fidelio will be presented under 
the direction of Karl Boehm. 
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New York University’s Division 
of General Education is presenting 
five concerts in the second Washing- 
ton Square Chamber Music Series, 
Dean Paul A. McGhee has an- 
nounced, Four of the programs to 
be offered during the 1955-56 season 
contain both modern and classical 
selections. The other is devoted to 
Beethoven sonatas. All of the con- 
certs will be held in NYU’s Vander- 
bilt Hall Auditorium, 40 Washing- 
ton Square South, 


= 


David Craighead, regarded as one 
of the country’s brilliant younger or- 
ganists, became head of the organ 
department of the Eastman School 
of Music at the beginning of the 
school year. He comes to Rochester 
after nine years as head of the organ 
department at Occidental College 
in southern California. He has also 
been organist of the Pasadena Pres- 
byterian Church, one of the most 
important organ posts in California. 

In Rochester, Craighead will also 
be organist of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, succeeding Dr. Richard 
Warner, who has accepted the post 
of head of the music department of 
Kent College in Kent, Ohio. Dr. 
Warner was also a member of the 
Eastman faculty and active in local 
musical affairs. 

> 


Frank Sheridan, pianist, _ has 
joined the faculty of Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, 
as visiting Professor of Music, it is 
announced by James H. Case, Jr., 
President of the College. 

Well-known for his performances 
on the concert stage and as an out- 
standing teacher, Mr. Sheridan has 
had numerous tours in the United 
States and Europe. He has appeared 
in recital and major concert series 
as soloist with leading orchestras and 
is noted for his appearances with 
various chamber imusic groups. 

In addition to his new post at 
Bard, Mr. Sheridan is Chairman of 
the Piano Department at_ the 
Mannes School of Music and an In- 
structor in Music at Barnard Col- 
lege. 

> 

The Seventh Symphony of Roy 
Harris will shortly be introduced by 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in several concerts, 
with records by the same combina- 
tion available in January. 
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HARRY ROBERT WILSON 


Here’s a chance to make your choral programs far more 
entertaining than ever before! Each novel choral skit is a 
dramatic vehicle in itself. Your group highlights each choral 
performance by actually acting them out. Your audience now 
has something to see as well as something to listen to! 


FOUR PART S.A.T.B. 
| WANT TO SING A SOLO 

THE DEAF WOMAN’S COURTSHIP 

THE KEYS TO HEAVEN 

O SOLDIER, SOLDIER 

SUGAR CANE ROMANCE re 


WHISTLE, MARY, WHISTLE 


Price 3O¢ cach 


Send For FREE Reference Copies Today! 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION + 799 Seventh Avenue + New York 19, N. Y. 


Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation . leo Feist, Inc. . Miller Music Corporation 
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THREE PART S.S.A. 


It’s little wonder that Indiana is the leading name 
in student band instruments. They’re built by the 
same skilled craftsmen who make famous Martin 
instruments... used by top-ranking musicians in 
America’s finest bands and orchestras. Whether it 
be alto or tenor saxophone, cornet, trumpet, trom- 
bone or clarinet... you can be proud to play an 
Indiana. Here’s the acknowledged chief of them all, 
and modestly priced . . . too! 


See your nearest dealer, or write THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. e ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Making Movie Stars 
Act Like Musicians 


HAROLD 


GELMAN 


HEN you saw MGM’s Interrupted Melody, you saw Marjorie Law- 
rence thrill a Paris audience as Musetta in La Boheme and a New 
York audience as a Valkyrie who leaped to the back of a horse on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera. You saw her stricken with polio, convinced that 
she would never sing again; and you saw her magnificent musical comeback. 
Was the vision on the screen really Marjorie Lawrence to you? Was 

she a musician really singing? If she was, it is a tribute to Eleanor Parker, 


the actress who played the part, who 
is not only not a singer but who 
admittedly knows music only from 
the listener’s point of view. Also, it 
is a first class example of one of the 
strangest jobs in music, that of 
teaching non-musicians to look like 
“pros” in a matter of a few weeks. 

At MGM, the music adviser, as 
one of his duties, makes believable 
performers out of non-musicians. It 
is his job to get MUSIC on the 
screen in such a manner that the 
professional musician the world over 
will recognize the performer as one 
of his own kind. How is it done? 
The sound of the voice of Marjorie 
Lawrence was recorded by a well- 
known soprano months before film- 
ing started. Miss Parker was taught 
by the music adviser, myself in this 
case, to synchronize the movements 
of her mouth, throat, her whole 
body, to the music which flowed 
from the recording. 

Besides having to learn the physi- 
cal phenomenon of how a singer 
projects her voice, Miss Parker had 
to learn her operatic roles phonet- 
ically, since she does not really speak 


Harold Gelman is in the Music Depart- 
ment of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
and has acted as music adviser on a number 
of motion pictures, teaching the actors to 
imitate musicians, in synchronization with 
off-screen performances. He is also well 
known as a pianist and a lecturer on musi- 
cal topics, including comments on the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic programs. 
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French, German or Italian. Once 
this hurdle was jumped, the syn- 
chronization of lip movement to 
playback became the vital thing. No 
amount of acting ability or subter- 
fuge can fool an audience if the 
recording goes “ooh” and the sylla- 
ble coming out of the actor’s mouth 
is “aah”. Our first job, then, was to 
see that the synchronization (‘‘sync’, 
we'll call it from here on) was as 
perfect as it was humanly possible 
to make it. This called for a lot of 
work, the greatest part of it Miss 
Parker’s. She conferred with con- 
ductor and vocal coach to learn 
what the music was saying and what 
she, the singer, was portraying in 
her words and actions. Then came 
the laborious and inevitable hours 
of going over and over the words 
until each movement of her lips was 
perfect. The doing of this called for 
as much concentration on my part 
as hers, and, while I was aware of 
every movement of her attractive 
mouth for hours at a time, there 
were days when I couldn’t have told 
you afterwards what color dress she 
was wearing. 

The first day of shooting finaliy 
arrived, This did not mean that our 
rehearsing was over, for we worked 
in every spare moment up to the 
very last day of shooting to retain 
what we had, and to strive for even 
better results. When actual picture- 
making started, I entered the second 


phase of my duties. It was now my 
job to be on stage during the shoot- 
ing of all musical scenes and okay 
the take for “sync” before it was 
printed. It was not the easiest thing 
when, after a number of. starts, 
finally Director Curtis Bernhardt 
said: “Great! this time I’ve got what 
I want”, to turn to him and say: 
“Sorry, thus and so word was out of 
sync’. Old hands in the business are 
used to this sort of thing, and after 
a look, varying from complete fru- 
stration to resigned martyrdom, de- 
pending on how good the rejected 
take was, we went back and did it 
again until it was right, action-wise 
and sync-wise. Synchronization is 
not all, and to get the authentically 
correct action on stage, Eleanor went 
through long sessions with Director 
Bernhardt and Stage Director, Val 
Rosing, just as any star of the Met 
does with a new role. 

Each evening after the day’s shoot- 
ing, a small but dedicated group, 
which included director, camera- 
man, star, music adviser and usually 
a few others, went to the projection 
room to see the printed rushes of 
the work done the day before. In 
that room complete honesty was 
the policy, and nobody tried to soft- 
soap anybody or refrain from saying 
what he or she thought. We left in 
every mood from glaring at each 
other to ecstatic happiness with what 
we saw. Time passed; the picture 
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was completed, the cutting done, 
Adolph Deutsch’s background scor- 
ing recorded, and we went out to 
preview. It was a rewarding occa- 
sion for those of us who had lived 
with this picture for so many months, 
and Eleanor Parker emerged as one 
of the most plausible and believable 
operatic stars now under contract to 
the Met. (P.S. She’s talking these 
days about taking singing lessons!). 

Not all “30-day wonder” musi- 
cians on the screen are singers, I 
have taught Walter Pidgeon to play 
a steam calliope, Michael Wilding 
to be a harpsichordist, and assorted 
actors to strum a Greek lyre, blow 
an ocarina and portray a brass band 
of the 1890's. 


Concerning a “Pianist” 


These represent some of the more 
exotic episodes in the life of a music 
adviser, but he is much more likely 
to be concerned with singers, pianists 
or string players. In early 1954, 
Metro started production on Rhap- 
sody, based on the best-selling novel 
Maurice Guest, which had to do 
with the life and loves of young 
musicians. Charles Vidor directed, 
and his stars were Elizabeth Taylor, 
John Ericson and Vittorio Gassman. 
Ericson, a newcomer to pictures, got 
the coveted role of a G.I. studying 
piano in Switzerland after World 
War II. He was, according to the 
picture, already an accomplished 
performer, albeit a bit rusty because 
of his years in the service. Johnny 
Green, General Director of Music 
at MGM, got John and me together 
in his office to discuss methods and 
Strategy. Young Ericson claimed 
some exposure to the piano in his 
early childhood, It was agreed by 
all of us afterwards (including Eric- 
son) that it must have been one of 
those 1/1000 film exposures. He 
played Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star 
most adequately in the one-finger 
right-hand version; the only prob- 
lem was that now he was caught 
with the Rachmaninoff second Piano 
Concerto, Chopin’s Ballade in G 
minor, Weber’s Perpetual Motion 
and other assorted virtuoso pieces, 
all of them using two hands and ten 
fingers. 

Prior to this meeting, we had con- 
ferred at length as to the most suit- 
able concerto to use, both from the 
artistic and the audience point of 
view. The Rachmaninoff No. 2 was 


Eleanor Parker as Madame Butterfly 


selected. Johnny Green and Broni- 
slau Kaper abridged it, preserving 
every possible bit of the basic the- 
matic material, and including as 
much as time allowed of the showier 
technical passages. literally 
dozens of shorter piano compositions 
we chose those which seemed best 
to typify the G.I. of the picture, a 
sincere, talented and capable pianist. 

With all the preliminaries behind 
us, Ericson and I set about creating 
a Junior Horowitz as fast as _possi- 
ble. For this purpose we had, to 
help us, the pre-recordings (made 
some time before by pianist Claudio 
Arrau, with Johnny Green conduct- 
ing the MGM Symphony Orchestra) 
and two beautiful pianos side by 
side. One of them could be played 
and the other was a “dummy’’, made 
so by a strip of cloth placed over 
the strings. Using this equipment, 
John Ericson and | put in a strenu- 
ous three weeks, alternately listen- 
ing to discs, while he watched me 
play the passages on the live piano, 
and I watched him do them on the 
“dummy”. Usually all three things 
were taking place at once and to 
any casual visitors we created the 
picture of complete musical bedlam. 

However, after a few days, out of 
the chaos came results. I had con- 
veyed to John the necessity of being 


in the right register of the instru- 
ment, moving in the same direction 
as the musical line and doing it all 
in correct rhythm. It wasn’t the 
simplest task either for him or for 
me, but we did it by assiduous at- 
tention to each other’s actions, and 
incessant repetition of the difficult 
passages, until John looked as though 
he not only were playing the right 
notes, but had been doing it for 
years. In this particular case, the 
biggest problem was not that of teach- 
ing the student to get his hands in 
the right place at the right time, but 
to relax him so that he didn’t look 
like an embarrassed robot sitting at 
the piano. This took a little doing 
and I think the day the ice broke 
was when I convinced him that the 
piano is played not alone by fingers 
or arms but, borrowing a term from 
the Air Force, “from the seat of the 
pants”. Pianists know what I mean! 
From then on we flew, and John is 
constantly trying to convince his 
friends now, when they ask him to 
sit down and play, that his greatest 
number is still the one-finger right- 
hand version of Twinkle, Twinkle 
Little Star, that is, unless they hap- 
pen to have a recording of the Rach- 
maninoff second Piano Concerto and 
a “dummy” piano in the living room. 


Camera Angles 


Shooting problems on Rhapsody 
were much the same as those on /n- 
terrupted Melody except that my eyes 
were glued to a piano instead of a 
pair of lips. We shot pianist and 
piano from every angle to give us suf- 
ficient material for picture cuts to 
avoid any static feeling in the musical 
sequences. Elizabeth Taylor played 
piano a little bit in the picture, but 
we featured her face in most shots. 
(Her fame is not based primarily on 
the appearance of her hands on a 
piano!) Watching her expressions, 
one could easily and truthfully say 
that she interpreted Beethoven beau- 
tifully with her face. See? No hands! 

A strange thing happens to actors 
and actresses when they first glimpse 
a piano. Strong western heroes and 
glamorous movie queens have been 
known to turn pale at the mere 
sight of a Steinway. A music ad- 
viser’s very first job is to convince 
them that the instrument won't 
fight back and that it can be con- 
quered, Once convinced, top-flight 
actors are, almost without excep- 
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tion, the most cooperative people 
in the world, and what starts out as 
a formidable task usually becomes 
an enterprise from which both per- 
former and teacher get real satis- 
faction. 

Such was certainly the case with 
June Allyson when she starred in 
Too Young to Kiss a few years ago. 
Johnny Green had brought us to- 
gether in his office to introduce us 
and plot the course for June. When 
she heard that she was going to do 
an abridged Grieg Piano Concerto 
with full symphony orchestra (to 
playback of course) we had to grab 
her to prevent an escape. When | 
finally cajoled her to the rehearsal 
studio, my first act was to show her 
how to play the Concerto’s opening 
descending chords. To her utter 
amazement, she found that after a 
comparatively few tries she was go- 
ing right along with it. She was 
even beginning to like it! We had 
lunch sent in that day rather than 
take a break, and three hours later 
I knew [ had another virtuoso on 
my hands. She came through the 
picture an accomplished pianist and 
a credit to the music profession. 


June Allyson as a young pianist 


What are the primary requisites 
called for in the creating of “Ersatz” 
musicians in minimum time? The 
first is to gain the confidence of the 
actor that what seems impossible 
really is not, and can be done. Next 
is the instilling of the actual sound 
of the music in the ear. This is not 


always simple; what the trained mu- 
sician hears automatically, range, 
volume, tempo, must be delineated 
to the novice in words which can be 
understood. Finally, patience be- 
comes the greatest virtue; patience, 
the willingness of both pupil and 
teacher to spend the time to listen, 
to observe each other and to strive 
mutually with all concentration and 
energy to make sound and appear- 
ance synonymous. 

A strange business indeed, but a 
rewarding one! Greer Garson, after 
simulating a pianist in a picture, 
decided to resume her early piano 
training, and today plays Bach and 
Mozart,—not on a dummy piano. 
Eleanor Parker, who had never seen 
an opera, went to the San Francisco 
Opera Company performances in 
Los Angeles and emerged an enthu- 
siast. These are the extremely happy 
side-results; but to the people who 
make the pictures, the great thrill 
is the moment in the lobby of the 
theatre after the show, when the 
departing audience is heard to re- 
mark: “Didn’t she sing beautifully?” 
—and, “I never knew before that he 
played the piano so well.” >>> 


A Teacher’s Lament 


pp a piano teacher is delight- 
ful, amusing, interesting, nerve- 
racking and most remunerative from 
a soul-satisfying point of view. Such 
a person must be endowed with the 
wisdom of a sage, the ability of a 
Beethoven, the patience of Job and 
the insight of a Swami. 

One small hopeful dreams of be- 
coming a Chopin,—and practices a 
short half hour a week! Another 
feels she is being “held back” be- 
cause she has studied Grade Three 
all of three months. 

Some small pupils look on a 
teacher as a type of confessor, who 
is treated to the most intimate stories 
of home life, such as would make 
the parents’ hair curl. 

Each mother wonders why her 
child did not make better marks 
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than her friend’s child, not realizing 
that while one pupil may be more 
talented, the other works more care- 
fully and for longer periods to 
achieve success. 


The Humorous Side 


On the more humorous side is the 
little tot who describes her dotted 
notes as “‘scatto” notes, and the tiny 
boy who waves happily to his teach- 
er between numbers while playing 
in recital. 

Most of us could write a book on 
excuses for missed lessons, lack of 
practice, lost books and reasons for 
lateness. 

As to the financial aspect, the 
teacher is presumed to be well fixed, 
so the payment for lessons is some- 
what irregular, and woe betide her 


if she gives the impression of being 
otherwise, for then it will be pre- 
sumed that she cannot be a good 
teacher or she would have more 
pupils, hence more money. 

While a change of lesson time is 
sometimes inevitable, there is the 
lady who calls to say that she is 
sending Johnny today at four for 
the lesson he forgot yesterday, re- 
gardless as to whether the teacher 
will be able to place him or not. 

Being a teacher, she must always 
be ready to give a creditable exhibi- 
tion of her powers, and also have a 
thorough knowledge of all the work 
the pupils are doing. 

These are a few advantages and 
disadvantages of teaching music, but 
who would willingly change his oc- 
cupation? >>> 
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headed for first chair? 


Students “get it right” a lot quicker when they play 
custombuilt Pedlers. Because these finely crafted instruments 


are expressly designed for ease of response and proper 
intonation. Young players also appreciate the finesse they 
quickly acquire with such an easy-to-master clarinet. 


Bandmasters like the smooth tonal balance, the richly 
rounded sound of a Pedler equipped woodwind section. CUSTOMBUILT WOODWINDS 


Four generations of handcraft stand behind every The Pedier Company 
Pedler. See your dealer for a convincing demonstration. Elkhart, Indiana 
9 
PEDLER WOODWINDS ARE FEATURED IN isneyland s ONLY MUSIC STORE 
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Early American 


N recent years the growth of in- 

terest in the history of music in 
America has been both rapid and 
praiseworthy, Many articles and 
books, including much _ excellent 
music, have appeared in_ publica- 
tions of the leading societies and 
presses, As a consequence of this new 
interest, it will ultimately be possi- 
ble (and necessary) to rewrite the 
history of American music, 

Last summer in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, Thor Johnson and 
some thirty-six leading musicians 
from American orchestras and uni- 
versities presented the Third Early 
American Moravian Music Festival 
and Seminar on the campus of his- 
toric Salem College. This festival 
and seminar, like its two predeces- 
sors at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, was 
organized by Dr. Johnson to aid in 
the search for America’s musical heri- 
tage by focusing attention on the 
musical culture of the Moravian 
Church in the period, 1780-1835. 

In ‘Thor Johnson’s own appraisal, 
“the re-discovery and contemporary 
re-creation of music which was an 
integral part of the lives of the 
earliest settlers in Winston-Salem is 
of prime importance. For the first 
time it is possible for us to evaluate 
the amazing musical culture of Co- 
lonial America, since the Salem 
settlement was unique in its musical 
taste and achievement, Our citizens 
may glow with inevitable pride in 
the knowledge that the music in the 
early days of this community was 
the firm foundation upon which our 
national culture, now assuming in- 


The author of this article is well known 
for his researches in early American Mora- 
vian music and was active in the recent 


festival devoted to this subject at Salem 
N.C., 


College, Winston-Salem, conducted 


by Thor Johnson. 
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Moravian Music 
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Duet for Two Sopranos and Strings (Early Moravian) 
—From the Herbst Collection, Salem Archives 


ternational leadership, was soundly 
constructed.” 

Many national and religious 
groups poured into the colonial 
American melting-pot from which 
emerged the American nationality. 
Among the most enlightened of these 
early citizens were the members of 
the Unitas Fratrum, the ‘“Mor- 
avians.” Settling in Pennsylvania as 
early as 1740, the Moravians estab- 
lished many unique communities, 
the foremost among them being 
Bethlehem, Lititz and Nazareth. In 
1753 they migrated to North Caro- 
lina to develop what is now Wins- 
ton-Salem and its environs. 

Though many facets of the Mor- 
avian culture have been singled out 
for their uniqueness, perhaps none is 
more lasting than the music. The 
early Moravians in Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina fostered a musical 
culture so vital as to be without 
equal in any other part of the United 
States. Coming as they did from a 
choral tradition dating from the 
15th century, it was inevitable that 
they should transfer their rich heri- 
tage to the New World. 

The Moravian composers, for the 
most part, were ministers who sought 
to glorify their God through sacred 
music. “The most gifted of all the 
American Moravians were Johann 


Friedrich (John Frederik) Peter, 
Johannes Herbst, Simon Peter, Jacob 
Van Vleck, Georg Gottfried Miiller, 
David Moritz Michael, Johann 
Christian Bechler, Peter Wolle and 
Francis Florentine Hagen. The an- 
thems and songs they created were 
influenced primarily by the contem- 
porary musical trends of Central 
Europe. Since the majority of this 
vast amount of music is written for 
both voices and instruments, it is 
evident that the Moravians were not 
at all bothered by the notions of the 
New England Puritans who held 
that musical instruments were “of 
the Devil”. That these Moravian 
musical amateurs could conceive 
works some of which must inevitably 
be ranked among the finest sacred 
music of the 18th century will for- 
ever remain an unexplainable phe- 
nomenon. 

But they did not restrict them- 
selves to sacred music. Each major 
settlement maintained a distinctively 
European type of musical society for 
the cultivation of chamber and or- 
chestral music, as well as for large 
concerted sacred works. And _ since 
these Collegia musica began at a 
time when their European predeces- 
sors were becoming extinct through 
the dawning era of public concerts, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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om There are several reasons why the 
: Everett Style 10 is considered the stan- 
s dard of comparison among school pianos. 
" First of all, the Style 10 is sturdily built. 
2 From its “full cast” plate and hard 
maple pin plank to its double veneered 
7 case, every detail is engineered for long, 
Be hard service. Too, the Everett is a style 
me leader with its graceful lines which en- 
a hance any setting. More important, the 
GET THE FACTS! 
ta Use the coupon to receive your free 
copy of ‘“‘Report a factual rundown 
on school piano specifications. 
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“Full cast” gray iron plate for extra 
rigidity, keeps piano in tune longer. 


Entire action is full size for easier re- 
sponse, greater power. 


Either 2” school-type casters (above) or 
standard 1” casters may be used without 
changing height of pedals or keyboard 


beautiful tone of an Everett is praised mia 


by music educators everywhere. Extra 
string length needed for full, resonant 
tone is provided by the 44-inch height. 
Full-size action permits unexcelled play- 
ing ease. Before you choose any school 
piano, investigate the Everett Style 10, 
America’s most popular school piano. 
AND... one of the lowest-priced. 


board produces rich, full tone in all 
registers. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY 
Division of Meridan Corporation, South Haven 7, Michigan 
most rigid specifications for school pianos. 
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Where Shall We Place the Choir 
In A Modern Church? 


ITERALLY thousands of new 

churches are now being built in 
the United States, or older buildings 
are being remodeled, and in almost 
every instance building committees 
and architects are being asked the 
same questions: What is your opin- 
ion of the divided chancel? How can 
a choir be expected to furnish good 
music when it is divided into two 
parts? 

A ticklish problem for years has 
been how and where the choir 
should be placed. And when a new 
church has been designed by an 
architect and he puts a sketch on his 
drawing-board showing a divided 
choir loft, questions pop up, heated 
discussions take place and sometimes 
there is almost a divided church. 
Often when a group or an architect 
insists on a divided chancel for the 
choir, it is the beginning of an un- 
fortunate division in the church and 
sometimes needed improvements are 
abandoned until the heat of discus- 
sion dies down. 

There are as definite trends in 
church architecture as there are in 
the building of apartment houses or 
department stores. In the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth century most 
Protestant churches were built with 
a sort of baseball diamond effect. 
There was always the pulpit right 
in the center, with the pews fanning 
out in front with no center aisle. 
Back of the pulpit would rise the 
choir loft in stair-step style. At the 
rear of the auditorium, as it was 
called then, a balcony would jut out 
over eight or ten rows of pews. In- 
variably at the side there would be 
long sliding doors which closed off 


The versatile Ralph Freese has been ac- 
tive as a singer, radio announcer, writer, 
teacher and choral conductor for some 
years, mostly in California. He is now Min- 
ister of Music in the new Baptist Church 
of Bellflower, near Los Angeles. 
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a portion of the building to house 
the Sunday School. These doors 
could be opened for services when 
the main auditorium was filled or 
for special occasions like Christmas 
or Easter. These churches looked as 
though they had all been designed 
by the same architect, and maybe 
they were. 

In the second quarter of the cen- 
tury, styles began to change and 
now it’s the long, rectangular, almost 
motion-picture theater idea, with the 
center aisle which permits you to 
look straight forward through the 
so-called divided chancel to the ele- 
vated altar. If the particular church 
doesn’t go for the altar idea, it might 
be the communion table which is 
elevated. 


Changing Styles 


Now, such a divided chancel does 
not allow the choir to sit in seats 
stretched across in front of the altar 
or raised communion table. So the 
two halves of the choir must face 
each other and not the congregation. 
The pulpit has been moved to one 
side and a lectern, or reading desk, 
installed on the opposite side. The 
chancel so arranged centers every 
eye and mind on the altar or com- 
munion table and so do the building 
committees of our churches who 
sanction such arrangements. Is this 
progress in church architectural 
trends or not? 

I have never been a church archi- 
tect, but I have been a choir director 
and I have listened to hundreds of 
choirs. I can say truthfully that some 
of the greatest choirs I have ever 
heard sang in divided chancels. On 
the other hand some of the worst 
singing came from choirs which sat 
all bunched together on risers in the 
choir loft. It certainly doesn’t solve 


the problem of a choir singing well 
if the two parts are separated by a 
great distance. 

Choirmasters, clergymen, building 
committees and church architects 
down through the ages have tried to 
cope with the problem of what to 
do with the choir. Everyone wants 
it in the most effective place for co- 
operating in the service, but no en- 
tirely satisfactory solution has ever 
been found. 

Some churches, including the 
Roman, have placed their choir 
groups in a balcony at the rear of 
the sanctuary. Other denominations 
feel that the choir is merely a dele- 
gation from the congregation set 
apart to assist in the singing of 
hymns and chants; therefore it 
should be seen. Some churches have 
placed the choir in the nave on the 
floor with the congregation; others 
have placed it in the transepts or the 
extended arms if it is a cruciform 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Versatile 
Brass Band 


CLARENCE SAWHILL 


ROM the smallest classroom to 

the concert hall we hear the 
bands. From the private student to 
the massed bands of thousands we 
hear the strains of band music. 
Bandsmen travel by foot, by high- 
way buses, by train and by luxury 
airliners. They cross and re-cross our 
country as they go from concert to 
concert, game to game, contest to 
contest, festival to festival. They are 
all about us, 

Reliable statistics from the na- 
tional associations of instrument 
dealers tell us that there are over 
seven million children carrying mu- 


sical instruments to school each 
week. From the same source we 
learn that another seven million 


people, who played music in High 
Schools and colleges, have graduated 
and are furthering the cause of good 
music throughout their communi- 
ties. They are active through direct 
participation in music, through pro- 
viding musical experiences for their 
children, or in supporting the sym- 
phonies, concert bands and numer- 
ous other musical projects through- 
out the land. A large percentage of 
these fourteen million people have 
been trained through the bands and 
orchestras in our public schools, 
Why has the band movement 
grown to such proportions? ‘There 
are many answers, but surely one of 
the most potent is its versatility. 
We thrill to the drum beat on the 
street in a gay parade. We march 
with pomp and circumstance to the 
dignified strains of band music as 


Clarence Sawhill is a well known expert 
on band music, now in his 19th year of 
university teaching, which was preceded by 
ten years as music educator in the public 
schools, He is the past President of the 
College Band Directors National Associa- 
tion and has served frequently as guest 
conductor, adjudicator and lecturer, 
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we proudly step forward for our 
diplomas. We bury our heroes with 
a salute as we listen to a solemn 
band playing a dirge that digs deep- 
er into our hearts than words could 
express. 

We romance, dream, hope and re- 
lax with the dance bands. We laugh 
as we are tossed into a gay mood 
with the small entertainment bands, 
such as the traditional ‘German 
Band” or the clown band. As we 
dine out with friends to celebrate 
some personal momentous event, 
the dinner music from a small ban- 
quet band adds to the flavor of the 
occasion and the atmosphere. 


Various Functions 


We take our roving bandsmen in 
small groups down hospital corri- 
dors, entertaining the children or 
playing memorable music for the 
servicemen, Melodies from the band 
are mingled with good-byes as we 
send our ships out of port on tours 
for pleasure or on missions of mercy. 
Tunes from the band greet the pas- 
sengers as they return. 

At our football games the band 
alerts the audience, paces the tempo 
of the game, and win, lose, or draw, 
the band makes everything right as 
it plays our dedicated Alma Mater 
hymns. The band concert in the 
park or in the business square is 
now an American tradition. The 
band brings all of us to our feet 
with a united purpose as it starts 
the significant strains of our Na- 
tional Anthem. 

The band has a thrilling history. 
The wind instruments were used 
long before the Crusaders employed 
them in battle in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The history of wind instru- 
ments is as colorful as the conquests 


they announced. From the fife to 
the kettle drum, man has advanced 
with both martial and_ religious 
steps. 

As each instrument made its en- 
trance, it was utilized, developed 
and adapted to changing civiliza- 
tion. The masters of music found 
new expression with various com- 
binations and quantities of instru- 
ments. The wind instruments be- 
came not only a call to arms but a 
bridge to the ethereal quality which 
is one of the indescribable sub- 
stances of music. 

Voice, strings, winds and percus- 
sion have paced each other on the 
road to excellence in our public 
schools. Our composers to-day are 
accepting the past as excellent foun- 
dation and are fashioning artistry 
with the tools they have. If we, as 
teachers, have ears to hear, we too 
can be a part of this history in the 
making. 

Music is a complex art. Its intri- 
cacies will be challenging to man as 
long as men survive. Its elements 
have no quarrel with one another. 
It has many beautiful mediums—the 
voice, the strings, the winds, the 
drums and all Nature. 

The demands for the band are 
varied and = constant. Multitudes 
claim its services in numerous capa- 
cities and places, at all times and 
seasons. The band is a tool of music 
which has both strength and sensi- 
tivity. 

Qualifications for a good band 
leader are as varied and versatile as 
the medium itself. Very few people 
have all the qualities. To some have 
been given many talents, to others 
only one. Whatever that talent is, 
the leader can be proud to use it as 
a part of this versatile interpreter of 
music,—the band. >>> 
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inspire 
student musicians 
across the country 


Throughout the country, youthful players, 
their teachers too, benefit from the know- 
ledge and inspiration of Rafael Mendez 
and his school clinics. This unusual artist 
enriches the talents and lives of these 
aspiring young musicians, and helps them 
to appreciate the standards of quality in 
performance ... and in instruments. 
Quality is an essential in every instrument 
bearing the OLDS name—to be 

reflected in the performances of a virtuoso 
like Rafael Mendez, as well as the proud 


student owners of OLDS. 
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Businessmen 


Who Sing 


For Fun 


LOUNSBURY D. BATES 


OR many years I have been able 
to observe the effects of group 
singing on many people, very few of 
whom have been in the category of 
trained musicians, much less profes- 
sionals. During college it was a much 
sought after honor to be chosen a 
member of the choir, which per- 
formed serious church music only. 
Members of the choir were not pri- 
marily the longhairs, but rather the 
athletes and generally more active 
extra-curricular men, ‘The University 
Glee Club of New York City, with 
which I have been active for 26 
years, is made up of men in every 
known business and professional call- 
ing. The Blue Hill Troupe, which 
produces each year, for charity, a 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera, is also 
made up of men and women engaged 
in many different daily pursuits. I 
have sung in eight of the operas and 
know that the thrill of singing is the 
basic reason why so many non- 
professional music lovers devote so 
much time and energy to these per- 
formances, 

Just a year ago Mr, Gaylord Cald- 
well, employed by CBS in its Build- 
ing Service Division, organized a 
group of sixteen Negro singers, men 
and women, to perform works in 
the choral repertoire. I was flattered 
to be asked to conduct this fine 
group and they have rehearsed twice 
a week, learned a tremendous lot of 
fine music and given public perform- 


Lounsbury D. Bates is on the staff of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and also con- 
ductor of the Caldwell Singers, Past Presi- 
dent of the University Glee Club of New 
York, and active in other musical organi- 
zations, 
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ances that were outstanding, besides 
recording successfully. All of these 
singers are just working people, at 
Macy’s, Gimbel’s, the Post Office, 
superintendents of buildings and so 
on. The love of singing keeps them 
in high hopes of professional status 
in time, 

If the thousands who love to hear 
good music, but refrain from per- 
sonally participating because of the 
widespread feeling that they can’t 
sing, could be shown the joy that 
is theirs, the many books on music 
appreciation and enjoyment would 
take on new meaning for those who 
have closed their minds to this hap- 
piness through music, that has been 
stifled because they were afraid to 
try. Anything that helps break down 
the fear of joining in simple singing 
will be a contribution to a new 
world of happiness through active 
participation in music. 


Men’s Choruses 


Male Glee Clubs or Choral So- 
cieties are legion and of ancient 
vintage all over the world and in the 
United States in particular. The As- 
sociated Male Choruses of America 
cover every part of this country and 
almost every known type of business 
may be found supporting a Glee 
Club, large or small. The untiring 
efforts of the Founder, Clayton Old, 
spread the gospel of choral singing 
as Johnny Appleseed spread apple 
trees and | hope some day someone 
will tell this equally great saga. The 
University Glee Club of New York 
City founded and carried forward 
the great work of the Intercollegiate 
Musical Council, which for many 


years through its regional and na- 
tional contests made glee club sing- 
ing a real adjunct to intercollegiate 
sports. The men who participated 
in college or secondary schools never 
outgrew the habit and thus inspired 
the continuation of singing together 
for the rest of their lives by forming 
or joining glee clubs wherever they 
settled. 

This is all very good, but is it 
enough? The answer this time is No. 
For many men will tell you that they 
would never be able to participate 
in this great enjoyment because they 
“can’t sing!” Right here a great fal- 
lacy must be exposed. In ninety-nine 
out of a hundred cases the men who 
say they can’t sing can. The run- 
of-the-mill excuses are “I never had 
any musical training,” “I can’t carry 
a tune,” “you wouldn’t want me 
around when there is any real sing- 
ing,” “I’m tone deaf,” “I can’t read 
a note.” 

There are many more, but these 
will do, or rather they won't do, 
because not a single one of them is 
valid. The University Glee Club has 
a class of members known as Asso- 
ciates. These men are not supposed 
to sing. They just have to like sing- 
ing,—and they do. But at the smok- 
ers which are arranged for the enter- 
tainment of the Associates what hap- 
pens? The Associates SING and love 
it. The most successful smokers are 
the ones where there is a minimum 
of formal entertainment and a lot of 
group singing by everybody. They 
glory in it. They are happy as kids 
and they forget the cares of the day. 
The stock excuses are forgotten in 
the washing away of the inhibitions. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


a INSTRUMENTAL TEACHING MATERIAL | 


ice 


yours on approval from E. IVI. ro 


Anything you’ve ever heard or ever 
heard of is yours to see from E.M.B. 


‘This year use E.M.B.’s prompt, shipped- 
from-stock mail service for a curriculum that 
is colorful, interesting and up-to-the-minute. 
It’s easy when you order from E.M.B., for 
you choose from the today’s most complete 
library of school music materials. Here, be- 
fore the ink is hardly dry, come the newest 
releases of every publisher. Here, in stock, 
are the favorite titles for every need and 
occasion, for every grade of difficulty, for 
every group—from kindergarten through 
college. 


Among our thousands of titles is anything 
you can name. And if you can’t name it, but 
know what you want, we’ll send it to you— 
as part of an extensive, on-approval selection. 
Just tell us the type of music you want, and 
grade of difficulty. It’s so easy to order from 
E.M.B. 


E.M.B.’s service is so helpful not just be- 
cause of its promptness but because of the 
choice it always offers, the opportunity to 
see what is new, to review what is tried and 
true. This is the show window for the world 
of school music. 


Use your E.M.B. approval service. It costs 
no more to have a choice. 


Write for your new 1955-56 EMB GUIDE, the 
most complete listing of school music materials of 
all publishers available. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. 
30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ text books 
and literature @ band and orchestra music @ instrumental 
solo and ensemble music @ instrumental methods @ a com- 
plete stock of equipment, supplies, and teaching aids for 
every phase of music education. 


from your 1955-56 EMB GUIDE 


No. 65 EMBUR DURO FOLIO 
for Band or Orchestra Music 


Size 12”x14144”, made of flexible waterproof, black, levant 
grained leatherette. Will not break or crack. Bottom 
pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the finest quality. 


EMB LOOSE LEAF CHORAL FOLIO 


No. 24. Size 814” x 1114”. This widely used folio is 
made of heavy bookbinder boards, covered and lined 
with two-toned, levant-grained, black imitation leather. 
Spring wire clips hold six or more octavo numbers, 
looseleaf, in folio. Two bottom pockets hold extra music. 

No. 240. The same as No. 24 in a deep maroon color. 


EMBUR ELASTO FOLIO 


No. 124. Size 81%4” x 1144”. The same as No. 24 in 
every respect except that music is held in place by an 
elastic cord laced over metal hooks at the top and 
bottom of the back. 


No. 1240. The same as No. 124 in a deep maroon color. 


EMBUR DURO FOLIO 
For Choral Music 


No. 45. Size 8%” x 12”. Made of flexible, waterproof, 
two-toned, levant-grained, black leatherette which will 
not break or crack. Bottom pockets for music. A beau- 
tiful folio of the finest quality. 


No. 450. The same as No. 45 in a deep maroon . 
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JEROME KERN 


ASCAP 1914-1945 


ASCAP is proud to join the Music Journal this month in a tribute 
to one of America’s music greats —the beloved Jerome Kern. 


This man of melody immortalized his name in the annals of 
American music with his beautiful songs including such favorites as 


““Old Man River’’, “Smoke Gets in Your Eyes’’, “‘All the Things 
You Are’’ and “Look for the Silver Lining’’, to name just a few of his 


many compositions from the wonderful shows he gave the Nation. 


In addition to his creative talent, ASCAP is proud to 
remember him not only as a charter member, but also 
for his many years of service to the Society as a director. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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A Tribute to 


Jerome Kern 


1885-1945 


EROME KERN died ten years ago, on November 
11, 1945. In the sixty years of his life he created a 
treasure-house of beautiful and popular songs of rare 
distinction. His work influenced every songwriter of 
ability to follow in his steps, particularly George Gersh- 
win, Vincent Youmans, Cole Porter and Richard 
Rodgers. Kern was fortunate in having his choice of a 
number of outstanding authors to supply the lyrics for 
his highly individual melodies. Among them were Ed- 
ward Laska, who wrote the words of his first hit song, 
How’d You Like to Spoon with Me? (dated 1905), M. 
E. Rourke (pseudonym for Herbert Reynolds), re- 


sponsible for the text of They Didn’t Believe Me 
(1914), Otto Harbach and Oscar Hammerstein II, 
dividing honors for some of the most successful of the 
Kern lyrics, P. G. Wodehouse, Ira Gershwin, Buddy 
DeSilva, Dorothy Fields and Johnny Mercer. ‘The li- 
brettos of Guy Bolton and Wodehouse and the or- 
chestrations of Robert Russell Bennett were also ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the composer’s career. Below are 
sore comments by men who knew him, worked with 
him and profited by association with his extraordinary 
musical gifts. The unanimity of opinion concerning 
these talents is remarkable. 


KERN’S FIRST HIT 
Edward Laska 


Y recollections of Jerome Kern 

really begin in 1904, when I 
was twenty years old and he only 
nineteen. We met at the T. B. 
Harms Music Publishing offices, al- 
though we both remembered seeing 
each other several years earlier, 
while working at the New York 
Conservatory of Music. Alexander 
Lambert and Paolo Gallico were his 
piano teachers and I studied the 
violin with Lambert’s father. 

My chief reason for hanging 
around the Harms headquarters was 
to see George McManus and Sam 
Lehman, with whom I was writing 
a show based on the former’s famous 


Edward Laske 


burlesque love duet between a 
mountainous actor and actress, and 
the result was the title, How’d You 
Like to Spoon with Me? (“Spoon” 
was already a slang expression for 
what was later known as “necking”, 
and it soon became a songwriter’s 
standby, rhyming with “moon”, 
“croon”, “tune”, etc.) 

All I had to do was throw this 
rather absurd phrase at Jerry Kern 
and he had a complete melody in 
the making. It took him no time at 
all to add a verse, and in about five 
minutes his music was ready. I 
worked out a “dummy” lyric and 
took it home for the finishing touches. 

But Perley never saw the song, 
for Jerry became tired of waiting 
outside his office and we took it to 


comic strips (but long before Bring- 
ing Up Father). Since I had already 
arrived at the publication of some 
lyrics, Jerry Kern had no difficulty 
in persuading me that we might turn 
out something singable together. 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


The opportunity came by way of 
a show called The Girl and the 
Bandit, to which I had contributed 
a successful Indian song, Sweet 


Little Caraboo. This led the pro- 
ducer, Frank L. Perley, to suggest 
another number, 


intended as a 


Alf Hayman of the Frohman organ- 
ization, who turned it down because 
they wouldn’t know what “spoon” 
meant in England! It was the Shu- 
berts who saw the possibilities of our 
joint effort and they decided to fea- 
ture it in their new show, The Earl 
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and the Girl, starring Eddie Foy. 
The rest is history. 

Compared with some of Jerome 
Kern’s later hits, How’d You Like 
to Spoon with Me? is of course quite 
unimportant today. But for me it 
was a practically unique experience, 
—to have collaborated in the first 
Broadway success of the man now 
recognized as America’s peerless 
creator of show tunes. 


KERN’S INFLUENCE 


Otto A. Harbach 
ONCE said to Jerry Kern, “If 
you hadn't become a composer, 
you could have been a playwright.” 
Unlike many popular composers I 
have known, Jerry was not interested 
in setting lyrics to music until he 
had studied the situation that had 
given birth to the lyric and its rela- 
tionship to the whole story. 

It was this Kern characteristic that 
has kept alive his influence in the 
development of the modern Ameri- 
can musical play, which has gotten 
away from the satires of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the romantic opera of 
Lehar and Kalman, and the English 
song and dance review, All of these 
are still a part of American show 
business, but they now need to com- 
pete with the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical play, in which char- 
acters have become human, stories 
have become sincere, and the au- 
thors have dared to write without 
their “tongue in the cheek”. 


The New Technique 


Long before South Pacific, Kern 
and Hammerstein had dared to tell 
Edna Ferber’s story of Show Boat 
simply and sincerely, without re- 
course to dragged in “production 
numbers” involving unrelated dance 
and ballet. 

It was a lucky day for me, when 
Kern consented to be my collabo- 
rator in two shows of my own, The 
Cat and the Fiddle and Roberta. 
The first of these was a disappoint- 
ment to Broadway critics. They 
missed the “bounce” of a pretty girl 
chorus and the low comedian, whose 
duty it was to “kick around the 
plot”. The story told the conflict 
between two composers, one of them 
a so-called “long hair’, who poured 
his soul into a play in which Poor 
Pierrot had been double-crossed by 
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Otto A. Harbach 


a faithless Pierette, and who re- 
sented the intrusion into his score 
of jazz numbers written by an Amer- 
ican girl. 

Kern saw immediately an oppor- 
tunity for dramatic musical treat- 
ment, as for instance the fight be- 
tween two pianos across the court of 
a Brussels hotel. Every number was 
motivated as sincerely as characters 
are supposed to be in a modern play. 

When the piece was done in Lon- 
don, it found a warm reception from 
newsmen and public alike. James 
Agate, who was then the Brooks 
Atkinson of Lendon, said it held 
“legitimate actors to their trade 
through the simple expedient of 
giving them legitimate material to 
trade in. This then was not musical 
comedy but a play with music. And 
what an enchanting show it was! 
. . . There was not a phrase, not a 
bar and not a note of Mr. Kern’s 
music that the audience did not 
want to hear again, . . . Every word 
that clever actor Mr. Martin-Walker 
had to utter was worthy of the 
raisonneur in the earlier comedies 
of Henry Arthur Jones. . . . The 
atmosphere was that of Henri Mur- 
ger with some slight infusion of the 
modern film, the old story of Pierrot 
and Pierette in the atmosphere of 
René Clair-de-Lune. . . . From first 
to last this was an evening to delight 
the simple and satisfy the sophisti- 
cated, the high water mark of the 
musical play.” 

Later came Roberta, in which au- 
thor and composer stuck to the same 
sincerity in the motivation of num- 
bers. At no time did two characters 
break into song without a good and 


logical reason, which we have come 
to call integration of music and 
story. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that out of these two 
plays have come numbers like Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes, The Touch of 
Your Hand, Yesterdays and The 
Night Was Made for Love, all 
treated as sincerely and simply as 
scenes in a straight play, without the 
help of dance or choreography. 

Even today, ten years after Mr. 
Kern’s passing, these musical plays 
are being performed constantly; and 
anyone who would honestly discuss 
the development of the modern play 
with music must not forget what it 
owes to Jerome Kern. 


KERN’S HUMAN SIDE 


Oscar Hammerstein II 


ERRY had neither lofty illusions 

nor false modesty about his work. 
He never for one moment enter- 
tained the idea of composing an 
American grand opera. He wanted 
only to write music for musical 
plays. Beyond his obvious talent as 
a composer he was an expert show- 
man, had a good story sense, and 
was a discriminating critic of lyrics. 
He loved the tunes he wrote, and 
once his notes had found the right 
words, he would play his piano, 
close his eyes, and screech out the 
song ecstatically. 


Serious or Popular? 


He could not abide the phrase 
“serious music.” Quite willing to 
admit that some music had more 
stature than popular songs in musi- 
cal plays, he nevertheless would not 
grant that a musician who called 
himself ‘‘serious” was automatically 
a better artist than one who wrote 
light music. Bad serious music was 
certainly not better than good light 
music, . 

I think that Jerry was the most 
entertaining man I have ever known. 
He seemed constantly and conscious- 
ly to be trying to amuse anyone he 
was with. This was not completely 
altruistic. He was very much inter- 
ested in amusing himself. He hated 
boredom and became an expert at 
avoiding it. He was a master of the 
unexpected answer, the provocative 
statement mischievously calculated 
to produce controversy. He was a 
skillful narrator of the funny story. 
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In gratitude for his efforts to amuse, 
one would find himself making a 
reciprocal effort to amuse him. And 
how rewarding that was! I never 
knew anyone whose laughter was as 
hearty and long and infectious as 
Jerry’s.—From the Introduction to 
the forthcoming JEROME KERN SONG 
BOOK, © Simon & Schuster, 1955, 


OUR DEBT TO KERN 


Richard Rodgers 


ERN was typical of what was, 

and still is, good in our general 
maturity in this country in that he 
had his musical roots in the fertile 
middle European and English school 
of operetta writing and amalga- 
mated it with everything that was 
fresh in the American scene to give 
us something wonderfully new and 
clear in music writing in the world. 
Actually he was a giant with one 
foot in Europe and the other in 
America. Before he died, he picked 
up the European foot and planted 
it squarely alongside the American 
one. 


Pure Americanism 


It is possible, of course, that as 
this country grows older its various 
art forms will lose their traces of 
continental origin, and perhaps this 
is as it should be; but the first man 
to break with European tradition in 
theatre music was Jerome Kern, in 
much the same sense that Beethoven 
was the last of the classicists and the 
first of the romanticists. 

If we were to look for one ex- 
ample at each extreme of his geo- 
graphical range, we might find Look 
for the Silver Lining, with its al- 
most beer-hall simplicity, at one end, 
and discover Ol’ Man River, with 
its deep turmoil and strong native 
inflection, at the other. Both are 
fine music and both are Kern. 

Perhaps the greatest gratification 
ever allowed anyone in his life is to 
be able to take a large gathering of 
people under one roof and through 
the medium of words and music 
make them feel something deeply 
and strongly within themselves. 
This was Kern’s privilege and his 
mission. He accepted the privilege 
gracefully and accomplished the mis- 
sion beautifully. You who read this, 
and I who write it, stand in his 
debt.—From an article in THE NEW 
YORK TIMES, © 1951. 


NOVEMBER, 1955 


RICHARD RODGERS AND OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II _ 


The latter supplied the words for Ol? Man River, The Last Time I Saw Paris and 
other famous Kern songs. 


Jerome Kern working with Dorothy Fields as his Lyricist. They collaborated on 
Lovely To Look At and other numbers. 
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Here is a Profile of .... 


Musical Shows and their Melodies. . . from 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


Many of these Jerome Kern melodies have been arranged for piano, chorus, band, orchestra, etc. 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY, RKO Building, 


MR. WIX OF WICKHAM 


CATCH OF THE SEASON 
Raining 
THE EARL AND THE GIRL 
How'd You Like To Spoon 
With Me? 


THE RICH MR. HOGGENHEIMER 
Bagpipe Serenade 
Don’t You Want A _ Paper, 
Dearie? 
Poker Love 


LITTLE CHERUB 
Meet Me At Twilight 


MY LADY’S MAID 


DAIRY MAIDS 
I'd Like To Meet Your Father 


FASCINATING FLORA 
Ballooning 

MORALS OF MARCUS 
Eastern Moon 

FLUFFY RUFFLES 


THE DOLLAR PRINCESS 
A Boat Sails On Wednesday 


KITTIE GREY 
Just Good Friends 


THE ECHO 
Whistle When You're Lonely 


KING OF CADONIA 


THE RED PETTICOAT 
THE SIREN 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
I'm A Crazy Daffydil 


GIRL FROM MONTMARTRE 

Don’t Turn My Picture To The 
all 

MIND THE PAINT GIRL 
If You Would Only Love Me 
Mind the Paint 

A WINSOME WIDOW 
Call Me Flo 


DOLL GIRL 
When Three Is Company 
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1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


We have arranged a lifetime of shows in chronological 


MISS CAPRICE 
Look In Her Eyes 


OH | SAY 
| Know And She Knows 


THE SUNSHINE GIRL 


Honeymoon Lane 


GIRL FROM UTAH 
Same Sort Of Girl 
They Didn’t Believe Me 
You Never Can Tell 


COUSIN LUCY 


LADY IN RED 
Where’s The Girl For Me 


MISS INFORMATION 
Little Love But Not For Me 


NOBODY HOME 
The Magic Melody 


VERY GOOD EDDIE 
Babes In The Wood 
Old Bill Baker 
On The Shore At Le Lei Wei 
Some Sort Of Somebody 
Thirteen Collar 


HAVE A HEART 
Have A Heart 
You Said Something 
LOVE O’ MIKE 
It Wasn’t My Fault 
Simple Little Tune 
MISS SPRINGTIME 
My Castle In The Air 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
When The Lights Are Low 


LEAVE IT TO JANE 
Cleopatterer 
The Crickets Are Calling 
The Siren Song 
The Sun Shines Brighter 


MISS 1917 
Land Where The Good Songs 


Go 
The Picture | Want To See 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


OH BOY! 
An Old Fashioned Wife 
A Pal Like You 
Till The Clouds Roll By 
You Never Knew About Me 


HEAD OVER HEELS 
The Big Show 
Funny Little Something 
Head Over Heels 


OH LADY! LADY!! 
Bill 
Our Little Nest 
When The Ships Come Home 
You Found Me And | Found 
You 


ROCK-A-BYE BABY 


TOOT TOOT 
The Last Long Mile 


SHE’S A GOOD FELLOW 
The Bull Frog Patrol 
I’ve Been Waiting For You 
First Rose of Summer 


ZIP, GOES A MILLION 


CHARM SCHOOL 
When | Discover My Man 


HITCHY KOO 


NIGHT BOAT 
Left All Alone Again Blues 
Whose Baby Are You? 


SALLY 
Little Church Around The 
Corner 
Look For The Silver Lining 
Sally 
Whip-Poor-Will 
Wild Rose 


GOOD MORNING DEARIE 
Blue Danube Blues 
Good Morning Dearie 
Ka-lu-a 


THE BUNCH AND JUDY 
THE CABARET GIRL 


Dancing Time 
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from 


ological 


ne Home 
| Found 


Man 


1, etc. 


the Genius-Tipped Pen of... Jerome Ke rm 


order as a matter of interest to our readers. 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1927 


1928 


1929 


ROSE BRIAR 


Love And The Moon 


THE BEAUTY PRIZE 
THE STEPPING STONES 


In Love With Love 
Once In A Blue Moon 
Raggedy Ann 


DEAR SIR 


All Lanes Must Reach A 
Turning 


PETER PAN 


The Sweetest Thing In Life 


SITTING PRETTY 


SUNNY 


D’‘Ya Love Me? 

I'll Say To You And You'll 
Say To Me 

Sunny 

Two Little Bluebirds 
ho? 


CRISS-CROSS 


That Little Something 


LUCKY 


When the Bo Tree Blossoms 
Again 


SHOW BOAT 


Bill 

Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man 
| Have the Room Above 

Make Believe 

Ol’ Man River 

Why Do | Love You? 

You Are Love 


BLUE EYES 


SWEET ADELINE 


Don’t Ever Leave Me 
Here Am | 

The Sun About To Rise 
‘Twas Not So Long Ago 
We Were So Young 
Why Was | Born? 


THE CAT AND THE FIDDLE 


Don’t Ask Me Not to Sing 

| Watch The Love Parade 

A New Love Is Old 

The Night Was Made For Love 
One Moment Alone 

Poor Pierrot 

She Didn’t Say ‘’Yes”” 

Try To Forget 


1932 MUSIC IN THE AIR 


And Love Was Born 

In Egern By The Tegern See 
I’ve Told Ev'ry Little Star 

One More Dance 

The Song Is You 

There’s A Hill Beyond A Hill 
We Belong Together 

When Spring Is In The Air 


1933 ROBERTA 


Armful of Trouble 

| Won’t Dance (film version: 
1933) 

Ill Be Hard To Handle 

Let’s Begin 

Lovely To Look At (film ver- 
sion: 1935) 

Smoke Gets In Your Eyes 

Something Had To Happen 

The Touch Of Your Hand 

Yesterdays 

You're Devastating 


1934 THREE SISTERS 
| DREAM TOO MUCH (film) 


| Dream Too Much 
I’m The Echo 
Jockey On The Carousel 


1936 SWING TIME (film) 


A Fine Romance 

Pick Yourself Up 

Never Gonna Dance 
Bojangles Of Harlem 

The Waltz In Swing Time 
The Way You Look Tonight 


1937 


1938 


1939 


1940 


1942 


1944 


1946 


1942 


1940 
1941 


HIGH, WIDE AND HANDSOME 
(film) 


Can | Forget You 
The Folks Who Live On The Hill 


JOY OF LIVING (film) 
Just Let Me Look At You 
You Couldn’t Be Cuter 


VERY WARM FOR MAY 
All In Fun 
All The Things You Are 


ONE NIGHT IN THE TROPICS 
(film) 


YOU WERE NEVER LOVELIER 
(film) 

Dearly Beloved 

I’m Old Fashioned 

You Were Never Lovelier 


CAN’T HELP SINGING (film) 
Any Moment Now 
Californ-i-ay 
Can't Help Singing 
More and More 

COVER GIRL (film) 

Long Ago (And Far Away) 
Make Way For Tomorrow 


CENTENNIAL SUMMER (film) 
All Through The Day 
Cinderella Sue 
In Love In Vain 
Two Hearts Are Better Than 

One 
Up With The Lark 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MARK TWAIN Suite For Orchestra 
SONGS: 


THE LAST TIME | SAW PARIS 


DAY DREAMING 


Write for a complete listing of arrangements dealing with your field of interest to: 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Conducted by JACK M. WATSON 


(Indiana University School of Music) 


ROUND this time of year a problem that faces 

music teachers in the public schools as well as 
teachers involved with other kinds of musical perform- 
ance concerns Christmas programs. What kind of pro- 
gram shall we have this year? We did this last year, 
and that the year before. What pieces shall we use? 
Is there anything new? Are there some old pieces that 


we aren’t familiar with? 


gram dilemma. 


MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS RECITALS 
Frank St. Leger 


sc ILL you suggest some songs 

appropriate for my recital, 
which will come some time during 
the Christmas season?” This sort of 
request is made annually. Not only 
is the singer (or 
teacher) seeking a 
group of such 
songs for recital 
purposes, but also 
for use the 
church. 

One of the most 
useful books on 
song literature that 
I have found for this purpose is 
Sergius Kagen’s Music for the Voice 
(Rinehart & Co., New York, 1949). 
Virtually every piece that I have 
listed below is mentioned by Mr. 
Kagen, and he has gone farther than 
I in that he gives the compass and 
tessitura of each piece and some ex- 
cellent remarks on style. 

While some of the songs listed be- 
low are more suitable for the con- 
cert hall than the church, all of 
them are appropriate for the Christ- 
mas season, 


Carl Phillip Emanuel Bach: DIE HIMMEL 
RUEHMEN DES EWIGEN EHRE. A 
grand piece, unfortunately not too easy 
to obtain, though it appears in Hugo 
Reiman’s Das geistliche Lied. And in the 
same collection, GOTTES GROESSE IN 
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DER NATUR, a more flexible piece 
than the former. 

Carl Heinrich Graun: LO! THE HEAVEN 
DESCENDED PROPHET (Novello). A 
recitative and aria for lyric soprano. 

J. S. Bach: PREPARE THYSELF, ZION. 
An animated air for mezzo-soprano. 
KEEP, O MY SPIRIT. For mezzo-soprano. 
HASTE YE SHEPHERDS. A. graceful 
and florid air for tenor. 

*"TIS THEE I WOULD BE PRAISING. 
For tenor. 
MIGHTY LORD AND KING ALL 
GLORIOUS, A vigorous air for baritone 
or bass. 
All of these are from the Christmas 
Oratorio. 


G. F. Handel: The usual pieces from The 
Messiah. 


W. A. Mozart: All three movements of 
EXULTATE JUBILATE for soprano. 
(a) Exultate Jubilate; (b) Tu Virginum 
Corona; (c) Alleluia. 


L. Van Beethoven: THE HEAVENS DE- 
CLARE THE GLORY OF GOD. (Die 
Ehre Gottes aus der Natur, Op. 48). 

Peter Cornelius: WETHNACHTSLIEDER. 
A cycle of six songs (composer's text). 
(a) Christbaum; (b) Die Hirten; (c) Die 
Koenige; (d) Simeon; (e) Christus der 
Kinder Freund; (f) Christkind. 


Max Reger: MARIAE WIEGENLIED. A 
beautiful, sustained, delicate song for 
women’s voices. (Brahms has used the 
same motif for one of his two songs for 
Alto and Viola.) 


H. Berlioz: LE REPOS DE LA SAINTE 
FAMILIE. sustained and _ graceful 


In line with the chief purpose of this department— 
a common attack on mutual problems—we have asked 
four leading specialists in four different fields for sug- 
gestions. The recommendations of Dr. Harris, Dr. Hirt, 
Miss Rothgeb, and Mr, St. Leger should prove ex- 
tremely helpful to those who face the Christmas pro- 


—J.M.W. 


piece for tenor, from 
Christ (Part 2, no. 3). 


L’Enfance du 


_C. A. Debussy: NOEL DES ENFANTS 


QUI N’ONT PLUS DE MAISONS. A 
most interesting song of the first World 
War, deploring the aggression, text by 
Debussy. (This song does not deal di- 
rectly with the celebration of Christ’s 
birth. It is a prayer of children who have 
been deprived of home, school, church 
and parents. It is dramatic and effective.) 


G. Fauré: NOEL. An animated, effective 
piece. 

C. Franck: PANIS ANGELICUS. Not 
purely “Christmas,” but still suitable. 
J. Massenet: MARIE AVEC L’ENFANT 
JESUS. Scena and Aria from Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame, a miracle play. While 
not about Christ’s birth, this little mas- 
terpiece, for baritone or bass, deals with 

the flight into Egypt. 


C. Saint-Saéns: DOMINE, EGO CREDIDI 
for tenor requires a chorus, but EXPEC- 
TANS DOMINUM is a solo for alto. 
Both are from The Christmas Oratorio. 


FE. Bacon: ANCIENT CHRISTMAS CAROL 
(New Music Publications), A slow, sub- 
dued piece for medium voices. 

Frederick Austin: THE TWELVE DAYS 
OF CHRISTMAS (Novello). An excel- 
lent arrangement and a splendid concert 
piece. 

Edgar Bainton: RING OUT, WILD BELLS 
(Oxford). A majestic, brilliant piece for 
all voices. 

Arnold Bax: A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(Chester - Schirmer). Majestic and sus- 
tained. 

Sidney Homer: MARY’S BABY. A quiet 
song. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. Somewhat dra- 
matic in spots. 

David Cleghorn Thompson: ‘THE KNIGHT 
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OF BETHLEHEM (Novello). A legato 
piece. 


Anton Dvorak: I WILL SING NEW 
SONGS OF GLADNESS and SING YE 
A JOYFUL SONG. Both of these bril- 
liant songs are included in Ten Biblical 
Songs. 


Then, too, there are a number of 
fine old strophic pieces, in the na- 
ture of carols, which may be used 
as solos: 


THE CHERRY TREE CAROL, THE WAS- 
SAIL SONG, JOY TO THE WORLD 
(Handel), SHEPHERDS, SHAKE OFF 
YOUR DROWSY SLEEP (Besancon 
Carol), DONA NOBIS PACEM 
others. These may be obtained in two 


volumes published by Pro Art Publica- 
tions, Westbury, L. I., New York: Sing 
We Noel and O Joyfully Sing. The first 
is edited by Peter Stone and the second 
by Irving Cheyette. There are nearly 
forty pieces in these two inexpensive 
volumes. 


Hugo Wolf: 6 SONGS FROM SPANISH 
LIEDERBUCH. (Peters, No. 3149). 


Frank St. Leger, Professor of Music at 
Indiana University, is internationally known 
as an opera and orchestral conductor and 
vocal coach. For many years he was a lead- 
ing conductor with the Chicago Opera 
Company, and more recently assistant man- 
ager and conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 


THE CAROLLING SEASON 
Charles C. Hirt 


WONDER what the thought of 

the approaching Christmas sea- 
son means to you. For Christmas can 
mean so many things to each of 
us. To the market place it means 
throngs of people 
with colored rib- 
bons and gift- 
wrapped packages; 
to our children it 
is a gay time with 
popcorn and _pres- 
ents, secrets and 
surprises; to our 
churches it is can- 
dle-light worship and carolling; to 
all of us, a precious season indeed, 
heralding the birth of the Prince of 
Peace. 

To me, and I'll bet to you,—to 
us who choose to sing our senti- 
ments, Christmas is a blessed story 
to be retold in song, But, at the 
same time, to most music educators 
it means early planning, late re- 
hearsing, processing in “step” to the 
Westminster Carol. It means not-too- 
convincing tableaux, songs of the 
Nativity from behind scrims, of 
course Silent Night, and eventually, 
but very eventually, vacation! 

Yes, to us, Christmas means among 
other things another Christmas pro- 
gram for our school. Another one, 
but not really a new one, for there 
is no new Christmas, There is only 
Christmas re-lived through song and 
symbol. And the songs we choose to 
sirig this season must be those which 
will make our Christmas, once again, 
a, reality, What might these songs 
be? What is Christmas music for us? 

Christmas music for us, for one 
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thing, is carols. Have you not tried 
the following publications of time- 
less, nostalgic carols? They are not 
difficult for most High School chor- 
uses. And for the most part they are 
SATB: 


THREE SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS (arr. 
Clare Grundman, Boosey & Hawkes) 
Angels We Have Heard On High, Bring 
a Torch, Jeanette, and What Child Is 
This? 

WHAT CHILD IS THIS? 
Peter, Carl 
Greensleeves 
parts. 

PATAPAN (arr. Walter Schumann, Schu- 
mann Music Pub.) With provision for a 
small drum and fife or piccolo. Also a 
setting of Patapan by the Krones and the 
gay I Wish You A Merry Christmas, 
published by Kjos, are equally delightful. 

THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
(arr. Mae Nightingale, Carl Fischer) A 
canonic setting of great charm. 

O COME, O COME EMMANUEL (arr. 
Paul Christiansen, Augsburg Pub.) 

CHRISTMAS DAY (arr. Gustav Holst, 
Novello & Co.) A relatively difficult med- 
ley of carols. 

NOELS (arr. Marx and Anne Oberndorfer, 
H. T. FitzSimons Co.) Not at all a new 
collection of simply arranged carols, but 
one hard to beat. 


(arr. Darrell 
Fischer) Set to the tune 
with occasional divisi in 


For recent publications of less 
known carols I suggest you look at 
the following: 


EARLY AMERICAN CAROLS (Compiled 
by S. R. Cowell, Mercury Music Co.) 
Original settings of American traditional 
songs. 

TEN CHRISTMAS CAROLS FROM AN- 
CIENT SOURCES (arr. Ernest White, 
Music Press) 

UNCOMMON CHRISTMAS’ CAROLS 
(arr. John Cozens, Hall & McCreary Co.) 

THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS (Kenneth 
Meek, Western Music Co. Ltd.) 

ROUNDS FOR CHRISTMAS = (Gerard 
Jaffe, Carl Fischer) Not carols at all, but 


pleasurable and singable rounds. 
JOHNNY, BRING THE PINE TREE IN 
Harold Abbey, Mercury Music Co.) Two 
others by Abbey of equal charm are 
Sleep, Sweet Jesus, Sleep, and Susan Belle. 
DEO GRACIAS (Benjamin Britten, Boosey 
& Hawkes) From the Ceremony of Carols, 
published in octavo for mixed voices. 
Look also at Wolcum Yole, There Is No 
Rose, and others from the same work. 
They are rather difficult for High School. 


Christmas music for us, too, is 
songs of the Shepherds and the Wise 
Men. Have you forgotten any of 
these? They may serve well for the 
tableaux! 

HOW FAR IS IT TO BETHLEHEM? 
(Geoffrey Shaw, Novello & Co.) What 
lovely mating of words and music! 

ALL WERE THERE (George Lynn, Oli- 
ver Ditson) 

CHRISTMAS HYMN (Hugo Jiingst, G. 
Schirmer) Simple but effective with echo 
group. 

SHEPHERDS, TELL US ALL (Polish 
Carol—Kozinski, C. C. Birchard & Co.) 

SHEPHERDS AND THE INN (arr. Har- 
vey Gaul, Oliver Ditson) A Mexican carol 
for accompanied chorus and solo voices. 

THE SHEPHERDS HAD AN ANGEL 
(Maurice Besly, G. Schirmer) Contem- 
porary British and difficult: but a most 
exciting setting of the Rosetti text, using 
occasional divisi, soprano solo and Eng- 
lish Horn. 


Christmas music for us is lullabies 
to the Infant Jesus and songs of 
Mary, His Mother. They may be 
simple carols, a chorale or a longer 
song: 

BESIDE THY CRADLE HERE I STAND 
(J. S. Bach, Neil Kjos Pub., Christiansen 
Choral Series) 

SO BLEST A SIGHT (arr. Robert Shaw- 
Alice Parker, G. Schirmer) A Cappella 
chorus and solo soprano. See also other 
Christmas songs in this series. 

CRADLE SONG (Normand Lockwood, 
Shawnee Press) 

MARY AT THE MANGER 
Neil Kjos Pub.) 

CHRIST, THE LORD, IS BORN (Rob- 
erta Bitgood, Galaxy Music Pub.) 


(César Frank, 


O COME, LITTLE CHILDREN (Ralph 
Marryott, H. W. Gray) 
A SPOTLESS ROSE (Herbert Howells, 


Galaxy Music Pub.) A free flowing, re- 

freshing song in contemporary style. 

Christmas music for us is the song 
the angels sang: “Glory to God in 
the highest and peace, good will 
toward men!” These words may be 
framed in a contemporary setting or 
in one from a distant tradition. No 
matter, they cry out to be sung anew 
each year and forever: 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS (Florence Jolly, 
Shawnee Press) A strong setting provid- 
ing for an optional children’s choir and 
a solo voice. 

GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO (Maurice 
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Whitney, M. Witmark & Sons) 

GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST (G. 

B. Pergolesi, Carl Fischer) 

Christmas music for us, then, is 
all of this, It is a power and a 
privilege, in our grasp as music edu- 
cators, with which to bring Christ- 
mas once again into the hearts and 
voices of the youth we serve. These 
songs are only a few of the many 


which may help us usher in the 
spirit of this wonderful season. 


Charles C. Hirt, Ph.D., is Professor of 
Music and Director of Church Music and 
Choral Organizations at the University of 
Southern California, He served for eight 
years as music educator in the public 
schools of California and has travelled ex- 
tensively as a guest conductor, adjudicator 
and lecturer on choral problems. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


Ernest E. Harris 


ERHAPS no other season of the 
year finds people the world over 
in the same frame of mind and spirit 
as that of Christmas time. It is the 
time when the greatest of all cele- 
_brations is shared 
among all people 
through every con- 
ceivable form of 
communication, of 
which music is one 
of the closest to 
human emotions. 
Instrumental mu- 
sic concerts at this 
time are, unfortunately, too often 
sheer light entertainment. It is the 
purpose here to suggest an approach 
or basis for planning a Christmas 
concert. 

Christmas is the festival of the 
Nativity of Christ. The word itself 
means Christ-mass. A well designed 
concert program for such an occa- 
sion might well consist of three prin- 
cipal ingredients: (1) music which 
will evoke in the emotions much 
joy and gaiety; (2) deep reverence 
which finds that the true happiness 
of Christmas is in the profound hope 
that endures, — of abiding peace, 
serenity and calmness, and (3) great 
wonderment in the glorification of 
the event. 


Music That Is Joyful: 


“And the Angel said unto them, 
Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people”. Luke 2:11 


The Christmas concert is no place 
for music that is inclined to be 
trivial or frivolous, even if it is sure- 
fire “entertainment”, There is much 
good music that instills warmth, 
gaiety, and at the same time pre- 
serves a kind of stimulating joy 
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which is appropriate to the celebra- 
tion. Tschaikowsky’s Dance of the 
Sugar Plum Fairy from his Nut- 
cracker Suit is typical of such music. 


Reverence through Music: 


“For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.” Luke 2:11 


The second kind of music that 
must be present is that which sug- 
gests reverence. Vocal music has the 
aid of a text in conveying the mean- 
ing and spirit of Christmas. Since 
instrumental music is witout this 
agent, great care must be exercised 
in the selection of music that is sure 
to bring about the emotional re- 
sponse appropriate to the season. 
Sometimes conductors feel that in 
the selection of music for the Christ- 
mas program they must use only 
music in which the idea of Christmas 
is contained in the title. This should 
not be the case. What is important 
is the use of music that stimulates a 
feeling of reverence. In this category 
will be included music of the pasto- 
ral type—music that might cause the 
listeners to reflect on the “shepherds 
watching their flocks by night”. 


Music That Is Glorious: 


“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” Luke 2:14 


A program that has provided mu- 
sic which expresses joy and reverence 
might well conclude with music that 
suggests all that is magnificent and 
wonderful. While the Hallelujah 
Chorus from the Messiah by Handel 
is probably the best known and 
most used work for this purpose, 
the instrumental conductor should 
be aware of the fact that there is 


much music which evokes a feeling 
of grandeur, 

What about the familiar tradition- 
al Christmas tunes, such as Jingle 
Bells, Joy to the World and a score 
of others? Are they to be outlawed? 
Indeed not! On the other hand, if 
these songs are played in an ordi- 
nary arrangement by a full band or 
orchestra, the effect can be close to 
boring. It should be remembered 
that caroling started with small 
groups of singers (and perhaps in- 
strumentalists) going from house to 
house to spread and share the spirit 
of Christmas through music. If these 
familiar tunes and songs are to be 
incorporated in the concert, they 
should apear in some special setting. 
While this can be achieved in a 
number of ways, only two will be 
mentioned here by way of example. 


Filling the Gap 


An intermission always breaks the 
“spell” of any program. This should 
not be permitted at the Christmas 
concert. It is true that the perform- 
ers need a rest period. The usual 
intermission time is an_ excellent 
place for the playing of carols. At 
this point a brass, woodwind or 
string quartet (or slightly larger 
ensemble) might be set to play im- 
mediately from the balcony or some 
other location more remote than the 
stage. 

Another effective use of carols at 
the Christmas concert is the surpris- 
ing of the audience by having a 
brass ensemble stationed in the cor- 
ridor playing carols while the people 
are leaving. This not only preserves 
the spirit of the occasion but the 
carols are still being heard by the 
people as they get into their auto- 
mobiles and drive home. 


There are a number of works that 
can be used jointly by a chorus and 
orchestra or band. The use of such 
a combination is an excellent way 
of concluding a program. If the tra- 
ditional carols are to be performed 
in the manner described above, a 
small choral group might well en- 
hance that kind of presentation. 


Dr. Ernest E. Harris is Professor of Mu- 
sic Education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. He is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American String Teachers As- 
sociation and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Music Council. 
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ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Helen Rothgeb 


N our Bloomington Public Schools 

we believe that programs should 
be an outgrowth of classroom work 
and that rehearsing for long hours 
is not in accord with the philosophy 
of our schools. 
Christmas pro- 
grams are no ex- 
ception. 

Christmas is a 
busy time of the 
year; in fact, so 
busy that we often 
lose sight of its 
real meaning. Chil- 
dren are pressured with school, 
church and club programs. Parents 
have a responsibility for club and 
church programs, plus getting ready 
for Christmas, Teachers, too, have 
the same pressures, A memorized, 
long-rehearsed program usually ends 
with “hurt feelings,” jangled nerves 
and/or emotional upsets, There has 
been no time for sincere thought re- 
garding the meaning of Christmas 
and no provision for real learning 
situations. But a great deal of time 
has been wasted during the long 
hours of rehearsing. 

For these reasons, we try to have 
our Christmas programs an _ out- 
growth of the classroom work. Usu- 
ally, the whole school, through the 
Student Council or a committee, is 
in on the planning. All departments 
contribute,—art, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, instrumental and vocal 
music. “The Christmas Story,” 
“Christmas in Many Lands,” “The 
History of Christmas Carols,” “Liv- 
ing Christmas Cards” and “Christ- 
mas Songs in Story and Pictures” 
are some of the themes used. 

The teachers try to use different 
carols than those commonly heard, 
with the exception of Silent Night 
and Away in a Manger. We feel 
these two are almost a must on 
Christmas programs. So many of the 
“old stand-bys” have never really 
been taught, so are not sung well. 
They find that musically the pro- 
grams are better through proper 
teaching of new carols. 

One year, a very crowded build- 
ing used “The Christmas Story” 
theme for their program. A commit- 
tee from the intermediate grades 
studied the story and found songs 
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that would “fit” between certain 
scenes. Then, with the list of songs 
and scenes, they “interviewed” each 
teacher, and she selected a song she 
thought her group could sing, or 
suggested another. In art, the stu- 
dents fashioned a stained-glass win- 
dow, made quite large papier maché 
figures of sheep, a donkey, Mary, 
Joseph and the Babe in a crib. Some 
children wrote the story, others read 
what had been written, while still 
others gave their parts in their own 
words. After appropriate scenes, in- 
strumental students played some of 
the familiar carols and the entire 
group sang Silent Night and Away 
in a Manger. Pupils did not move 
from their places, but stood when 
they sang their song. Children were 
seated on stairs, risers and class 
chairs, but there was an atmosphere 
of reverence and a feeling that the 
children had captured the real 
meaning of Christmas, The program 
was given without rehearsal and was 
truly an outgrowth of the classroom 
work. 

“Christmas in Many Lands” was 
an outgrowth of social studies in the 
intermediate grades. The children 
in each room selected a country they 
had studied, then wrote the script. 
Some rooms used costuming, but 
each room did something typical of 
the Christmas customs of that coun- 
try. This program, too, was the out- 
growth of committee and class work. 

“Living Christmas Cards” was very 
similar to “Living Pictures” and re- 
quired more costuming. Each room 
selected a card to “reproduce.” This 
involved some study of art, selection 
of songs and the writing of appro- 
priate script. There were indoor and 
outdoor scenes, some religious and 
some humorous. The thread that 
held the whole thing together was 
“Ma” and “Pa” looking over last 
year’s Christmas cards, reminiscing 
about the senders and deciding who 
should receive one this year. 

Another of the same type was 
“Christmas Songs in Story and Pic- 
tures,” the children in each room 
writing the story of the song they 
had selected to sing and working 
out an appropriate picture, Not all 
were religious songs, and there was 
no continuity of script as in “Living 


Christmas Cards.” 

None of the programs of this type 
are rehearsed as a whole and room 
rehearsals are kept to a minimum. 
If the program is given for parents, 
a dress rehearsal is held the day be- 
fore. Then the children sit in the 
auditorium, watch the total pro- 
gram, and each group contributes 
its part. 

We feel that this type of Christ- 
mas program lessens pressures, fa- 
tigue, etc., does away with long re- 
hearsals, and leaves time for the real 
meaning of Christmas and, above 
all, becomes a total school activity, 
with every child participating, and 
provides some real learning experi- 
ences. 

Yes, some teachers prefer the 
operetta type, others a program of 
unrelated activities, and these some- 
times are given; but most of the ele- 
mentary teachers think that pro- 
grams such as those described are 
simpler and more in keeping with 
our philosophy. > > > 


Helen Rothgeb, for the past eighteen 
years vocal music consultant in the Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, public schools, has devoted 
her entire life to the improvement of pub- 
lic school music in that state. Prior to her 
present position she served as an element- 
ary classroom teacher, a Junior High School 
music teacher, and as music supervisor in 
the Macomb, Illinois, public schools. 


The New Golden Autoharp is 
now available with practice models 
of cardboard for the public schools, 
in addition to a practical song book, 
requiring no reading of notes, This 
makes general participation possible, 
with only one instrument to a class- 
room. Primary and Kindergarten 
teachers are finding these educa- 
tional improvements _ particularly 
helpful. 


The fiftieth anniversary year of 
the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, is marked by the announce- 
ment of President William Schuman 
that for the academic year 1955-56, 
313 scholarships have been awarded, 
an increase of 21 over the past year. 
The total registration of the School 
includes approximately 625 regu- 
larly enrolled students and 120 stu- 
dents taking specialized classes 
through the School’s Extension Di- 
vision, 537 students are enrolled in 
the Juilliard Preparatory Division. 
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Four-Hand Piano Music 


HAZEL GHAZARIAN-SKAGGS 


TIS often said that nowadays the 

art of four-hand playing at one 
piano is a lost art. Not only do we 
rarely hear great artists perform 
from the vast literaure of four-hand 
works, but few teachers lead their 
pupils to the enjoyment of this type 
of ensemble study. Instead the stress 
seems to be on two-piano pieces, much 
of which is drawn from transcrip- 
tions of solo or orchestral works, 

We have read of the hours of de- 
lirious joy Madame von Meck, 
wealthy patroness of ‘Tschaikovsky, 
would spend in performing four- 
hand music. At one time young De- 
bussy was the household pianist em- 
ployed as her partner. Then, too, 
Brahms and Clara Schumann. in- 
dulged in this pastime many an 
hour. Perhaps more than once the 
Schumann home resounded with the 
gaiety of the Hungarian Dances that 
Brahms himself has imaginatively 
adapted from solo performance to 
four hands. 

However, it was through a live 
performance that I first became 
aware of the possibilities of four- 
hand playing. Prior to this, my use 
of duets was pedantic. It was limited 
to inadequate transcriptions, a few 
clever originals by educational wri- 
ters and a very sparse smattering of 
the classics. In all the years that I 
had been attending concerts and 
studying, I had never been really 
exposed to this artistic medium of 
original duet music. It was no won- 
der that one of my first queries was 
usually “Do you know of any good 
duet music?” Needless to say, this 
question was never answered with 
enthusiasm or concrete aid. 

Yet the material available is more 
than enough to satisfy the appetite 
of the most insatiable musician. 
Duets by Schubert alone would fill 


Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs is famous as a 
pianist and teacher, as well as for her writ- 
ings and lectures on music from various 
angles. Her home is in Liberty, New York. 
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several programs. Inasmuch as_ the 
literature for the intermediate and 
advanced player is profuse, the be- 
ginner has not been slighted. Leopold 
Godowsky writes of his six-volume 
beginners’ Miniatures: “I have given 
a great deal of thought and loving 
care to the Miniatures and though 
the pieces are smaller and consider- 
ably less complicated than anything 
I have ever written they represent 
the best there is in me.” Each Mini- 
ature, with the primo encompassing 
five tones, is indeed a work of art. 
A twelve-year-old beginner of mine 
after two months of study played the 
first of these, a minuet, in a recital 
program, Since then each Miniature, 
progressing in difficulty, has held her 
continued interest because of its fine 
musical content. When she completes 
the primo parts we hope that she 
will go through the more intricate 
secondos. With repetition of these 
little gems their charm and beauty 
keeps growing. 


Practical Material 


Low, in his practical course of 
four-hand piano playing, and Dia- 
belli, in his twenty-eight melodious 
duets and sonatinas, offer interest- 
ing material to start off the begin- 
ner. Loschhorn, Spindler, and others 
of that period still further augment 
the repertoire representing the old 
school. In the modern vein Stravin- 
sky has contributed a set of Five 
Easy Pieces. 

The past year our find of duet 
music has added much excitement 
and interest to our recitals. We have 
played the fiery Sonata in D major 
by Beethoven, the brilliant Spanish 
Dances by Moszkowski, the peaceful 
Russian Theme by Rachmaninoff, 
the powerful Sonata in C by Mous- 
sorgsky and others. Many have come 
to us after these programs and said 
the music was so alive it held their 
interest every minute of the evening. 
In fact, the appeal of these duets 


has been so compelling that often 
pupils claim that they enjoy them 
much more than their solo pieces. 
The biggest favor I can do for one 
High School student is to sit down 
and play with her any one of her 
growing repertoire of duets, 

Out of curiosity I asked my music 
dealer what the demand for original 
duets was, and he reported prac- 
tically none. It seems pathetic that 
all these gigantic works must lie 
dormant in libraries and on dealers’ 
shelves. In my own education this 
segment of playing was totally neg- 
lected. Like so many other students, 
my four-hand knowledge had been 
limited to Home on the Range, 
Somebody’s Galop and a long-forgot- 
ten transcription or two. True, these 
numbers served their purpose, but 
they were readily laid aside and left 
no imprint. Now I am making sure 
to incorporate original four-hand 
duets in my teaching for the aes- 
thetic value has in many ways been 
greater than that derived through 
solo playing. By my sharing the 
secondo part it has been easier to 
make the music more vitally alive 
and purposeful for the pupils, no 
matter what their degree of advance- 
ment is. 

In presenting a senior pupil this 
year we devoted the last half of the 
program to four-hand masterpieces. 
This ensemble playing I felt was an 
important part of her training and 
added much zest and verve to her 
program. A younger student in the 
early intermediate grade ended her 
program with six duets. From the 
very beginner to the most advanced 
student all can benefit from the 
study of worthwhile four-hand litera- 
ture. If you havn’t already made 
four-hand playing an integral part 
of your pupils’ curriculum, a truly 
great experience of discovery and 
lasting pleasure awaits you and your 
pupils in this highly attractive form 
of art. 
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Be glad it’s a professional 


She’s just a beginner now. But in a few short 
weeks she will learn there is no substitute for a 
wood clarinet. That’s why it’s better to 

invest in a professional model right at the start. 


Thousands do. And they buy Edgware, the 
grenadilla wood clarinet with power forged nickel gwar e 


silver keys. Best of all, an Edgware costs only 
a few dollars more than a plastic. 


For full particulars on the world’s most popular clarinet, 


write C. Bruno & Son, Inc., 460 West 34th Street, New York, nce foe 

or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas oaRD 

In Canada: Boosey and Hawkes Ltd., Toronto atane stevens 
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wood clarinet 


BoosEY AND HAWKES 


$129.50 with case 
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Grand Opera's 
New Role 


GLADYS MATHEW 


| games is acquiring a new cos- 
tume and will soon appear in 
a new role. Always varied, always 
the chameleon, suiting its skin to its 
environment, opera is beginning to 
adapt its color and style to that of 
the New World. 

The greatest barrier to the love 
and understanding of opera in this 
country has always been the foreign 
language, screening off psychological 
elements, the threads of character 
development, underlying dramatic 
conflict and the subtle shading of 
the relationship of words and music, 
poetry and musical phrase, A sepa- 
rate perusal of the libretto can fill 
in the dramatic content, but the 
genius of the composer shown in 
his joining of words and music has 
to be heard to be understood and 
appreciated, This barrier is disap- 
pearing as good translations of old 
works appear and as new operas in 
our tongue make their way to the 
stage. 

Although opera is traditionally 
associated with the aristrocracy of 
Europe and the “400” in this coun- 
try, actually its appeal is to people 
in all walks of life. The themes of 
opera are always closely allied to 
fundamental human emotions, dra- 
ma and national customs, appealing 
to every aesthetic taste. 

A new, bustling operatic activity 
is apearing all over the country. 
About 500 opera groups, workshops, 
colleges and clubs, educational, semi- 
professional or amateur, form the 
beginning of a great surge of cre- 


Gladys Mathew is President of the New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs and 
of Community O pera, Inc. She has had much 
practical experience as a singer, translator 
and director in the operatic field. 
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ative growth in opera music and its 
related arts. This new activity is a 
great boon to the American com- 
poser. He will be able to take part 
in the production of operas and 
have the opportunity to hear and 
observe the effectiveness of his es- 
says in operatic writing. 

We are moving along a familiar 
road. Many short works, reflecting 
the customs of our people, built on 
American folk tunes and interests 
are winning success. This is the 
road toward discovering the unique 
quality of American opera, It is to 
be found in our own life and _ his- 
tory. Otherwise our opera composi- 
tion will continue to be esoteric, 
—a weak imitation of a foreign art. 
Obviously creative opera in_ this 
country faces serious difficulties. 
There are few trained opera conduc- 
tors or directors, As rare as is the 
experienced opera conductor, the di- 
rector is even rarer, The American 
composer seldom understands the 
needs of the theatre, and opera is 
theatre. 


Seeking Perfection 


Our metropolitan audiences and 
critics have little patience with any- 
thing less than perfection and sel- 
dom offer constructive ideas for the 
development that must take place 
before finishing touches can aim at 
perfection. 

As Americans, we are imbued 
with a “hands off’ attitude toward 
opera; we have a mammoth inferior- 
ity complex about opera, The feel- 
ing that opera is untouchable, that 
only the great can approach the sac- 
red door, is deeply intrenched with- 
in us and must be overcome. 

Humbly but bravely we must 


force our way through the unac- 
customed portals and do our best 
through study and work until we 
can develop a field where opera can 
establish its roots and grow. 

Singers of opera, too, are often 
inadequately prepared for the many 
opportunities that are on the way. 
Our workshops, two weeks here, six 
weeks there, combine to make a 
patchwork quilt preparation, inade- 
quate to the fundamental back- 
ground of the opera-singing artist. 

Belief that the voice alone will 
make an opera-singer is erroneous. 
Even the well trained, beautiful 
voice is almost useless on the op- 
eratic stage (except perhaps in the 
chorus) without special work to de- 
velop acting, a graceful stage ap- 
pearance, musicianship to cope with 
old and new music, clear English 
diction, a speaking acquaintance 
with other languages of opera and 
an infallible memory. co-ordi- 
nated training of two or three years 
in these skills is desirable and al- 
most indispensable. 

A fine spirit of co-operation, and 
that rarity, artistic perception, plus 
excellent health and the endurance 
of a pugilist are also requisites for a 
sustained opera career. 

The old temperamental prima 
donna days are gone! Time does not 
permit the tantrums once taken as 
a matter of course. Fair play, with 
respect for others and a spirit of 
democracy, is taking over. This 
friendly atmosphere is particularly 
necessary in opera projects in which 
people are working together to 
found a new organization. 

Opera as a community activity is 
the newest development in this field. 
Here is the opportunity for opera’s 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Your own playing 
will quickly measure 
the difference 


Most saxophonists know that Buescher is the top name in the field . . . and that 
it has held first position for over 50 years. 


Why? Because most major advances in the design and manufacture of saxophones since 
Adolph Sax has been a Buescher contribution. 


Starting with the first successful application of Sax’s designs, Ferdinand Buescher modified, 
re-designed, and improved until he produced the saxophone that swept the country... 
earning the status of a recognized instrument. Since that time, each refinement—drawn tone- 
hole sockets, snap-on pads, threaded Norton springs, and a host of others—has been 
perfected or applied by Buescher craftsmen. 


It is this wealth of experience that makes the Buescher Aristocrat a truly different 
instrument. When you play it, you will notice the tonal accuracy throughout the full range, 
a blowing ease, and a nimble key action that—combined—help you make the most of 
your ability. Try it at your Buescher dealers today. 


Sigurd Rascher, fore- 
most concert soloist, 
plays Buescher ex- 
clusively in his ap- 
pearances with the 
nation’s leading sym- 
phony orchestras. 


| 
Eb Alto—$310.00 including i p/ Bb Tenor— $352.50 including case, 
accessories and Fed- accessories and Federal Tax. 

eral Tax. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Playing 
WILLIAM F. 


IKE so many young American 
boys, I once had an ambition 
to become President of the United 
States. After all, if a man could be 
born in a log cabin, getting what 
education he could from what books 
he could borrow, then why could 
not I, born in the Nation’s Capital 
and educated in its formal school 
system, achieve the same_ result? 
Well, I was never elected President, 
but, through my music, I came to 
take a very important part in White 
House activities. Perhaps I was for- 
tunate to have it so, for I] took part 
in all that was glamorous, colorful 
and exciting and yet never had to 
shoulder the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of the Chief Executive. 
Finishing my study of the violin 
in Boston, it was my plan to seek a 
place in one of the great symphony 
orchestras that I had so often heard 
and admired, but obstacles beyond 
my control decided otherwise. As a 
result I became one of those young 
men who proudly wore the dress 
blue uniform of the United States 
Marine Corps and played in its fa- 
mous band. I must admit that I 
never expected to become accus- 
tomed to getting my chin over that 
high blue collar to rest on the chin- 
rest of my violin but somehow that 
became a secondary matter. In fact 
I soon forgot all about it in the 
thrill of seeing the people with all 
the great names in our government 
come and go at White House recep- 
tions, dinners and other social func- 
tions. Then came other great names 
from all over the world,—royalty, 
great statesmen and others who ex- 
celled in every walk of life. All of 
the first ocean fliers, including young 
“Lucky” Lindbergh, were guests of 


Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann has long 
been famous as leader of the United States 
Marine Band and is also a Past President 
of the American Bandmasters Association. 
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at the White 


SANTELMANN 


the President and passed before our 
view. 

In the thirty-two years that I per- 
formed at the White House I saw 
the administrations of five Presi- 
dents and came to meet the last 
three on many occasions, Kings and 
Queens, Prime Ministers, Premiers, 
Chancellors and Cabinet members 
also came by to express their satis- 
faction with our music. 

I have often been asked, “What 
sort of music do you play at the 
White House?” Different occasions 
require different music. At a recep- 
tion where the number of guests 
may run into the thousands, the 
music must be strong and lively so 
that all can hear and the tempo of 
our music keeps the line of guests 
moving quickly so as not to tire the 
President unduly, Dinners require 
softer and more soothing music. I 
have always felt that music for a 
White House dinner should be a 
background for the dinner conversa- 
tion, helping to bridge those awk- 
ward gaps when the Ambassador of 
Brazil might not quite understand 
the wife of the Ambassador of Tur- 
key and agree that the weather was 
horrible when the question had 
been, “Is not the wine excellent?” 

Although our Presidents have 
rarely been musically minded, yet 
each has had his favorites and I 
always tried to play these numbers 
often enough to be enjoyed but not 
often enough to become boring. Mu- 
sic is often planned to compliment 
the ranking guest of a function. A 
good example was when I program- 
med the British Eighth Army March, 
dedicated and accepted by the Com- 
manding General Viscount Bernard 
Montgomery, as the dinner -march 
for the state dinner given in_ his 
honor, He was so pleased with this 
compliment that he asked to see 
the score and I never saw it again. 


The march Sambre et Meuse was 
particularly enjoyed by Mendez- 
France as he too marched down the 
red-carpeted hall as ranking guest 
to dinner. Even General Eisenhower, 
guest of honor upon his return to 
America at the close of World War 
II, was surprised to hear a march 
written and dedicated to him that 
he didn’t know existed. 

But not all of our duties were gay 
and bright. The Marine Band had 
always expressed the Nation’s sorrow 
when death overcame a President 
and when the remains of President 
F. D. Roosevelt arrived in Wash- 
ington from Warm Springs, Georgia, 
it was again our duty to lead the 
long procession that escorted the 
body back to the White House. As 
for Lincoln, Garfield, and McKinley 
on previous occasions, the Band 
played the Funeral Marches by Bee- 
thoven and Chopin, not forgetting 
those hymns that were the favorites 
of the President. 

Inaugurals, parades, and state fu- 
nerals were often physically exhaust- 
ing, but after each was over I had 
the feeling that, hard as it had been, 
I had been privileged to take part in 
an important moment of our his- 
tory. The Presidency has never been 
my honor but in the planning and 
performance of appropriate music, 
I may still have left my mark on the 
swiftly changing scene of life in our 
Nation’s Capital. 
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BAND « ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS RECOMMEND & 


LAMONTE 

Martin Freres 
With drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys, 
LaMontes are made to take hard use in the hands of the 


beginner. Thousands of LaMontes are bought every year 
— proof of supervisors’ and directors’ approval. 


Grenatex 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $109.00 
Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $115.00 


COUDET ==. 


For the student with the talent for advanced woodwind 
studies, Coudet contributes an extra margin of instru- 
mental support. Newly designed mechanism, precise in- 
tonation, fine tone — with the serviceability assured by 
drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit—$155.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet 


MARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 
BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. or write for new 16-page beoklet 
Z In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ont. 


WOODWINDS 


JEAN MARTIN 


Its natural color Grenadilla Wood makes Jean Martin a 
different clarinet...an instrument anyone can play with 
pride. Has the tone, action and intonation that students 
need... with drop-forged nickel plated nickel silver keys 
for trouble-free service all year long. 


Wood 17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfit — $135.00 


MARTIN FRERES 


Many parents buy a Martin Freres in the very beginning. 
Their investment in a professional clarinet is repaid many 
times over when the pupil progresses more rapidly. 
Martin Freres gives the beginner the greatest chance to 
succeed — at surprisingly small additional expense. 


17/6 Bb Clarinet Outfits—DeLuxe $199.50; Philharmonic $300.00 
Also available: Alto Clarinet, Bass Clarinet, Oboes 


See your Martin Freres dealer, 


of Martin Freres Woodwinds. 
No obligation, of course. 
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The Independent 
Studio Teacher 


Mrs. BERNARD LOGAN 


UR first stop is a studio in New 

York City. We learn that this 
teacher is interested only in coach- 
ing pupils who have done a con- 
siderable amount of study, and who 
show very definite promise as concert 
artists. The fee for lessons is high, 
naturally, as no one can maintain 
a studio such as this one on just an 
average income. We know that the 
rental for the studio is exorbitant, 
living in the city is costly, competi- 
tion is keen, and the teacher must 
constantly advertise to keep his or 
her name before the public. 

Let us continue our imaginary 
journey and head southward to a 
town with a population of approxi- 
mately 17,000. Here we learn that 
the leading piano teacher in the 
community has been given a studio 
in the High School. Her schedule is 
completely filled and she is doing an 
excellent piece of work. Her studic 
is furnished by the school and she 
is teaching on a commission basis. 
She is allowed to select her own 
materials and has a free hand with 
the pupils. The school does ask that 
she make out monthly reports for 
those students who are taking les- 
sons for music credits. 

Next in our travels we look in on 
a studio in a western city. It is lo- 
cated in a home in one of the more 
exclusive residential sections. This 
home was built with the studio 
primarily in mind. The teacher is a 
widow who had not taught for a 
number of years. When her husband 
died, even though her financial 
situation did not require it, she 


This provocative article is written by a 
music teacher of wide experience, who has 
been active at Oberlin and other colleges 
and also travelled widely in her investiga- 
tion of current conditions in our private 
Studios. 
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wanted to return to teaching, so she 
spent one summer taking a course 
in materials and methods. She had 
a conservatory background but felt 
that, since she was away from her 
profession several years, she needed 
a refresher course. In our conversa- 
tion with her we discover that she 
has a great love both for her work 
and for people. Her enthusiasm 
seems to permeate the very walls of 
the studio. 

Our time for the tour is running 
out, but we must stop for a few 
minutes in Chicago. We are not im- 
pressed with the section of the city 
in which this studio is located, and 
it suddenly makes us realize what 
a difference even one city block can 


make in the surroundings. The 
studio is located on the third floor 
of a drab, tired-looking building 
which has no elevator. We climb the 
stairs and walk along the dark, 
dingy hall to the studio door, The 
teacher greets us and we enter into 
conversation with him. He has a 
fine appearance and we discover that 
he has a sincere love for music, He 
plays and sings for us, and we are 
aware that his talent is better than 
the average. Then why is he in this 
dreary studio, making scarcely 
enough money for food, clothing 
and rent? Several years ago he had 
aspired to be a concert artist, and 
had felt that the city would some 
day open a door for him and start 
him on a career. He had spent con- 
siderable time and money studying 
with the best teacher the city offered. 
However, teaching to him was a 
means to an end, and his patience 
was short with the many students 
of mediocre ability who came to 
him. Consequently, the number of 
pupils he has retained is small, and 
his outlook for the future in any 
field of music is very dismal. Far 
better for him to have chosen some 
other type of work completely than 
to struggle for a living as he does. 
Now we must return to Ohio. As 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The brightest star on the accordion horizon “hitches” his 
talent to another star—SETTIMIO SOPRANI. Dick Contino echoes the 
world-wide recognition of SETTIMIO SOPRANI accordions 

as superior instruments ... built to withstand the rigorous treatment 
and to meet the tonal demands of a busy and exacting artist. 
Available soon, too, the new Settimio Soprani DICK CONTINO MODELS. 


BELL ACCORDION CORP. 115 E. 23rd Street » New York 


Exclusive Distributors: Settimio Soprani - American Bell . Cellini Products 
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PLACING THE CHOIR 
(Continued from page 13) 


church. The Reform Jewish Syna- 
gogues place their choirs in a hidden 
spot sometimes high above the Ark 
in front of the congregation, or 
sometimes in a grilled loft at the 
rear of the chapels. These latter at- 
tempts have proved satisfactory to 
good choral production, Most direc- 
tors agree that it is easier when the 
choir is not separated, 

I know of one church where the 
choir is elevated almost twenty feet 
above and behind the chancel. Here 
the singers are concealed until serv- 
ice time by a drawn curtain which 
allows them to file into their seats 
without being seen. Another new 
and modern church has the choir in 
a semicircle at the back of the chan- 
cel, concealed behind a high altar 
with a very tall cross, a modern adap- 
tation of an ancient idea for the 
choir. In that position, sitting to- 
gether, they do beautiful work. 

Directors have tried many schemes 
for good ensemble singing. Some 
divide their choir into quartets, plac- 
ing half of the quartets on one side 
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and half on the other; others divide 
the group into two choirs; others 
have the men on one side and the 
women on the other. But where shall 
the director stand in a divided chan- 
cel? He is not permitted to stand in 
the center, because he is then block- 
ing the view of the congregation 
and concealing the altar and cross. 
If he stands on one side, half the 
choir will have their backs to him. 
In the case of the organist-director, 
an elaborate system of mirrors must 
be devised, and these are not attrac- 
tive from the congregational stand- 
point, 

Placing the choir in any other 
position than in the chancel makes 
a processional almost impossible. But 
perhaps the processional should be 
abolished, even though it is an ex- 
pedient for getting the singers into 
the choir loft in a uniform manner. 
Why not let the choir members, 
when properly robed, slip quietly 
and easily into their seats, one at a 
time, like any other members of the 
congregation? 

Today the choir has assumed such 
an important place in the service 
that much more consideration must 
be given to its placing in the church. 


For beauty of production and effec- 
tive interpretation of the music the 
choir membexs should stand _to- 
gether. Then why not put the choir 
in a place where it can do the most 
effective work? Put it in a loft at the 
rear of the sanctuary! 

Now the building of a new church 
is a truly co-operative task. Any 
architect who can devise a plan to 
please everyone is a marvel, but most 
of these men are open to suggest- 
tions and constructive criticism from 
ail groups and individuals, Music 
committees, organists and choir di- 
rectors should make their suggestions 
known to the architect and to the 
building committee, and do it early! 

There will come a time, though, 
when the committee will find it 
necessary to say, “This one thing we 
do”. When the decision is reached, 
that is the time for all members of 
the church, including the choir 
members, to accept the plans and 
adjust themselves to those features 
they do not like. They should bear 
in mind the words of the thirty-third 
verse of Psalm 104: “I will sing unto 
the Lord as long as I live; I will sing 
praise to my God while I have my 
being.” 
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BUSINESSMEN WHO SING FOR FUN 
(Continued from page 17) 


Sometimes a few beers have helped 
to overcome shyness but once they 
were launched on a sea of harmony 
nothing could come between them 
and the outpouring of their pent- 
up desire to sing. 

Another manifestation of the in- 
nate love of music in the most “tone- 
deaf,” musically uneducated person 
is the irrepressible yen to conduct. 
This can be seen in almost any 
gathering of men who are together 
for an evening of song. It just can’t 
be controlled. It too is an expression 
of the rhythmic sense that we all 
possess, And singing is as much 
rhythm as it is harmony. 

To show how people in a large 
business organization react to music 
I have an item of interest. For sev- 
eral years I organized a group of 
singers at the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System who sang Christmas 
Carols from floor to floor the day 
before Christmas. One year this was 
skipped and the deluge of abuse 


that was heaped on me from top 
executives right through to the mail- 
room was something I hope not to 
experience again. 

A session of group participation in 
vocal and rhythmic expressions is a 
form of brainwashing in the finer 
sense, It purges, by the activity of 
the body, all the grosser accumula- 
tions of the tired, tension-gripped 
human. This has been so from time 
immemorial, I know it from personal 
experience and from the experience 
of others. We don’t have to rely on 
the experiences of the mental insti- 
tutions to know the therapeutic ef- 
fect of song on the human soul. 

So where do we go from here? I 
believe that businessmen would wel- 
come the opportunity to meet to- 
gether from time to time and just 
sing without all the impediments of 
elaborate scores, musicologists to lec- 
ture on the theory and technicalities 
of musical notation, or even an ac- 
companist. I believe that if ten men, 


especially ten who have to date shied 
away from formal singing because 
they thought they were not up to 
it, got together and with a little 
guidance sang for an hour, the next 
session would not only have the same 
ten, but ten more whom _ they 
brought out of sheer enthusiasm and 
who wanted others to share the great 
wealth they had found. And speak- 
ing of wealth this can all be done 
for nothing, and I mean nothing. 

In the first place one of the ten 
can supply the Hall, which can be 
any place big enough for them to 
fit in. Another will find a friend who 
has had some experience and can 
at least start the ball rolling. All 
ten will be able to suggest the songs. 
In fact out of these ten alleged 
“musical knownothings” I'll bet 
enough ideas come out in the first 
five minutes to hold them for the 
evening. This thing could spread so 
fast that in New York City alone | 
can visualize a host of such groups 
singing somewhere every night in 
the week. It’s worth a try and I for 
one will be happy to assist in any 
way that I can in starting the ball 
rolling. 


programs or as encores. 
Orchestras. 
All Sets Include Full Score 


Full Score 75c 


ground. 
Full Band $10.00 


FULL BAND $4.00 
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Set A (Strings 2-2-1-1-1-1) 2.50 


Symphonic Band $13.00 


For the Finest x BAND axed ORCHESTRA 


a An Outstanding Series for SCHOOL & TRAINING ORCHESTRAS — 


THE WILLIAMS: ORCHEST RA 
Edited and Arranged by ALEC ROWLEY ; 


A group of 16 short works skillfully edited and arranged by ALEC ROWLEY. Can be used effectively for concert 
These pieces are. especially selected to meet the needs of AMATEUR & SCHOOL 


Set B (Strings 5-5-3-3-3-3) 3.75 
Piano 35c 


Two Unusual BAND Works by DON GILLIS 


THE MAN WHO INVENTED MUSIC 
for Narrator & Band 
An enchanting fantasy scored for Band with narration. 
A delightful musical tale told with instrumental back- 


Full Band $4.00 


Tamnboo by FRANCISCO CAVEZ 


Scintillating Latin beat with foat-tapping, body-swaying ‘rhythms. Introduction features a clarinet cadenza and 
dramatic use of bongos, maracas and other rhythmic instruments. 
SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


Recorded by: Frederick Fennell conducting the Eastman Wind Ensemble on MERCURY RECORDS (#£70678) 
Dr. William Revelli conducting The Symphonic Band of the Air on DECCA RECORDS (DL 8157) 


Set C (Strings 8-8-5-5-5-5) 5.00 


ABE LINCOLN, GETTYSBURG 1863 
for Narrator & Band 
An impressive musical score with narration of Lincoln's 
immortal Gettysburg Address. 


Full Bd. with Full Sc. $5.00 Sym. Bd. with Full Sc. $7.00 


Other Parts 20c each 


Symphonic Band $6.00 
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The Symphonic Band 
in Music Education 


HAROLD 


N order to attempt a clearing 

away of some popular miscon- 
ceptions about the place of the sym- 
phonic concert band, a question- 
naire was sent to a group of musi- 
cians who come in frequent contact 
with the symphonic band field as a 
whole. These musicians were some 
of the leading High School band 
directors, principally in New York 
State, and college band directors 
largely along the East Coast, as well 
as composers for bands and profes- 
sional band directors. Opinions on 
the controversial practice of compar- 
ing the symphonic band to the or- 
chestra, wind and string sections in 
orchestrations for each medium, and 


Harold Weiner is assistant director of 
the Adelphi College Band, Garden City, 
New York. This article is reprinted by per- 
mission from the Music EpucAToRS JOURNAL, 


WEINER 
other matters pertaining to bands, 
were polled, 

To the question, “Do you feel the 
concert or symphonic band is in- 
ferior to the orchestra as a means of 
expression?” twenty of the thirty- 
four band directors queried an- 
swered with vehement ‘‘no’s” and 
ten with equally vehement “yes’s.” 
The defenders of the band contend- 
ed that in tone color, instrumenta- 
tion and over-all expressive possi- 
bilities, the band is always on a par 
with and in some cases superior to 
the orchestra. 

The ten who answered “yes” ar- 
gued that the band was inferior 
and, lacking strings, could never 
equal the orchestra as a means of 
expression. 

One director stated that the ab- 
sence of strings in a band placed it 
in a position similar to that of an 


artist who must paint only with a 
restricted range of colors, and the re- 
sults might or might not be inferior. 

It is most disheartening to find 
that approximately one-third of the 
directors who answered the ques- 
tionnaire feel that they are directing 
in an inferior medium. This idea of 
“painting with restricted colors” 
could be countered by assigning 


19,000 copies sold 


in other editions 


NOW. @ @ the first com- 


plete book of Reuben A. 
Bradford's 28 hilarious opera 


GRAY-NOVELLO 


A New Cantata by 
MABEL DANIELS 


stories — fully illustrated and 
with an introduction by 
Sigmund Spaeth — is finally 
available for all lovers of 
music and fun. 


os Since Bradford first took to the air 
OPERA. ~~ with his wry humor, he has been de- 

’ a lighting music fans, critics and book 
ONCE OVER LIGHTLY ~ reviewers with his laugh-and-learn 
includes the stories of: Samson | technique of Music Appreciation. 
and Dalila ¢ Faust « Aida e | Here, now, is the definitive spoof on 
Grand Opera plots that has caused 
| @ storm of laughter from Dallas to 
and 18 other favorites. Oxford University (and many ships 
at sea!) This is the book of musical fun. 


j Only $2.95 per copy postpaid. Order direct from publisher:— 
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Prat of 


For Mixed Chorus, three trumpets, percussion 
and organ (or Piano) A special accompaniment 
for strings in place of piano is available on 
rental, 


“In an idiom bold and modern, but one of 
expressive power and logic of purpose . . . 
skillfully made, it “sounds” and has motion 
and color.” — Boston Globe 


“The music is well wrought, bold and vigorous, 
contemporary in the best sense but neither 
noisy nor dry.” — Musical America 
“The text has an austere beauty, matched by 
that of the music, which was lifted up in 
triumph, later bowed down in supplication, and 
then returned to its mood of grateful rejoicing.” 

— Boston Herald 


Vocal Score — 50 cents 
Parts for Brass and Percussion — $4.50 per set 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 


Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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green and blue to the strings of the 
orchestra and the clarinets of the 
band respectively. Is it right to cri- 
ticize a painter who uses green as 
his dominant color, and say that be- 
cause he has not used blue his paint- 
ing is consequently inferior? 

When asked, “Do the clarinets of 
the band ‘replace’ the strings of the 
orchestra?” most of the directors 
overwhelmingly denounced the idea 
of comparison, and yet how often 
does one hear from some self-styled 
expert at a band concert, “Oh, yes, 
the clarinets in effect replace the 
violins, the bass clarinets the viola 
and cello,” 

The few who answered that there 
was a basis for comparison qualified 
their answers by stating that the 
similarity lies only in the orchestra- 
tion, and that some parts that would 
be played by the strings are given to 
the woodwinds in transcription. 
Other parts, however, are distributed 
among the brass and percussion sec- 
tions and are not even remotely 
comparable because they are so dif- 
ferent in effect, 

The fact that the sound of the 
clarinet choir is so different might 


possibly account for the symphonic 
band being held in disfavor by peo- 
ple who are not used to the differ- 
ent sounds produced. But there are 
those critics who attack the band 
solely on the basis of its being differ- 
ent. This is quite another story and 
is surely inexcusable. 


Mere Differences 


To attack anything on the ground 
that it is different is to attack it on 
no grounds whatever. It justifies the 
unjust and enables one to say that 
because an orchestra plays a march 
such as the Stars and Stripes Forever 
it is inferior to a band that plays 
the same march because, after all, a 
string section does not sound like a 
clarinet section and the violins in 
the orchestra do play the same part 
in this march that the clarinets play 
in the band. 

When the problems confronting 
the acceptance of the symphonic 
band as a separate musical entity 
were put to the directors they gave 
varied opinions as to cause and ef- 
fect of the public’s opinion of the 
band, and_ possible solutions for 


favorable acceptance. There was a 
marked similarity in the solutions 
proposed. One director wrote: “We 
should have professional bands, as 
we have symphony orchestras, in all 
major cities, It may take many years, 
but we will get there eventually.” 
Another analysis of the position of 
the symphonic band included the 
following: 

“I would like to see the symphonic 
band occupy the same position in 
American music that the symphony 
orchestra now holds. Sponsorship by 
a major broadcasting company or 
philharmonic society would elevate 
the symphonic band to the position 
it deserves. Everyone loves a band— 
so they say—but many people are 
not aware of the expressive possi- 
bilities in a symphonic band. When 
a High School director limits his 
band to parades, football games, and 
the grand opening of the local su- 
permarket, he is retarding the prog- 
ress of a worthy musical organiza- 
tion. His band students are not be- 
ing given a fair opportunity, and as 
a result will know less about a sym- 
phonic band than their non-playing 
friends. . . . It is up to each individ- 
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There’s a 


MOUTHPIECE 
for your embouchure 


Woodwind is made of Steel 
Ebonite*, an 
mouthpiece 


tive yet 


exclusive hard 
rubber; sensi- 
durable and 
non -warping under 
high temperatures. 


* registered U.S. 
Pat. Office 


Reed Instru- 
Guide, a 


DEPT. A-1155 
601 W. 26th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


mouthpiece originators since 1919 


ual director to sell the idea of the 
symphonic band to his own commu- 
nity, Marches have their place, it is 
true, but we should include sym- 
phonic works along with the fan- 
fare.” 

But who is going to “put the bell 
on the cat” and how? Where do the 
majority of people form their opin- 
ions of a band? It is, naturally, 
where they come in contact with the 
band most often, and in the case of 
a symphonic band this is in the 
High School and college auditori- 
ums. That is where the education of 
the public to the symphonic band 
music must take place. 

The school band directors have 


this then as their responsibility: to 


present music of the highest quality, 
played with true musical interpreta- 
tion and fully utilizing the potential 
of the instrumentation; to demon- 
strate the versatility of the band 
idiom by balancing their programs 
so that they are neither too light and 
loaded with marches nor too heavy 
with transcriptions and ponderous 
works. 

The listener is discriminating and 
a traditional concept can be altered 
or revised only through merit. Ap- 
peal to the listener and give him 
reason to come back for more. >>> 


The University of Wisconsin 
School of Music will honor Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, international known 
Hungarian composer-pianist, in a 
series of three Festival programs of 
his music on the campus Nov. 16, 
18 and 20. Student and faculty mu- 
sicians are rehearsing a number of 
his solo and ensemble works in 
preparation for the Festival. The 
composer himself, called by critics 
“the world’s foremost living repre- 
sentative of romantic music,” 1s 
scheduled to give lecture-recital, 
to guest-conduct the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and to play his 
Second Piano Concerto. 

Dohnanyi, who has been living in 
the United States since 1949, now 


heads the piano and composition de- | 
partments at Florida State Univer- | 


sity in Tallahassee and appears fre- 
quently as soloist with symphony or- 
chestras across the country. He re- 
cently has been guest soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
both in Chicago and Milwaukee, 
and with the National Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Part One 


BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


Sengs — How music is produced and 
reproduced — Music as an art and a 
science — How to listen to music — Styles 
ia music — Romantic styles — Current 
events in music. 


Pant Two 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


Summary of music eras through the ages 
— The Baroque (pre-classical) period — 
The 18th century classical period — The 
bridge between classicism and romanti- 
cism — The flowering of romanticism — 
The romantic idealists — Review of the 
opera to the present — The classical 
romanticist — Modern musical trends — 
A recommended basic library of records 
and books on music. 


64 Pages—8'/2 x 11 
Attractively Bound 
Profusely illustrated with charts — pic- 
tures of musicians and musical instru- 


ments. Suggested composers concerts — 
songs to sing. Numerous work sheets oo 


notation — musical instruments — styles 


and periods of music — opera, etc. 
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G- In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


N any discussion of popular music, and particu- 

larly such superior music as has been written by 
American composers like Jerome Kern, George 
Gershwin, Cole Porter, Irving Berlin and Richard 
Rodgers, the question inevitably comes up: “Which 
is more important, the tune or the words?” It ranks 
with such other earth-shaking controversies as 
“Which came first, the hen or the egg?” and “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?” 

Actually the comparative value of music and 
lyrics depends on several factors,—the type of song 
in question, the relative abilities of composer and 
author and particularly the aim and purpose of the 
composition as a whole. There are numbers, like the patter songs of Gilbert 
& Sullivan, whose effect depends entirely on the rapid-fire text, with the 
composer chiefly concerned with maintaining a clearly marked rhythm and 
otherwise keeping out of the way of the singer, whose melodic line is of 
slight importance. At the opposite extreme are the so-called “ballads” 
whose music is perhaps more significant than the words, often played in 
instrumental arrangements and equally effective with or without a singer. 

But between these two poles one finds the great majority of popular 
songs, including also the best of the classic “art songs’, with an absolute 
balance between words and music. Neither could get along without the 
other and both must be first class if true permanence is to be achieved. 
Popular songwriters have a habit of referring to “their’’ songs, regardless of 
whether they wrote the text or the tune, often ignoring the importance of 
their collaborators and failing to mention their names. 

Only a few gifted souls have succeeded in writing both words and 
music, and this must be considered an advantage if it is possible at all. 
Stephen Foster remains the classic model for Americans, and his modern 
parallel is Irving Berlin. Cole Porter represents in general a more sophisti- 
cated and artistically conscious style, extraordinarily clever at times and 
capable also of expressing honest sentiment on occasion. Frank Loesser, 
Harold Rome and Johnny Mercer are close to the same class, and all have 
done excellent work as one-man teams. 

While in “art song” the words are invariably written first (with the 
same poem often given a number of different settings), the popular song- 
writers appear more inclined to let ‘the lyrics follow the melody. Jerome 
Kern only once created the music for a complete and ready-made set of 
verses. That was in the case of The Last Time I Saw Paris. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


Q: I have seen the name of the old Italian composer spelled 
both Monteverde and Monteverdi. Which is correct? 
—J.H.A., Stratford, Conn. 
A: The dictionaries give both spellings, with Grove prefer- 
ring the former, which is actually correct grammatically. (Monte- 
verde means “green mountain” and “verdi” would make the ad- 
jective plural, while the noun is singular.) The composer himself, 
however, used the spelling “Monteverdi”, and this is now more 
commonly used on that account. 


(Questions may be submitted to Music JouRNAL at 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City. Those used will entitle 
the senders to a free, autographed copy of the Spaeth 
book, Music FoR EVERYBODY.) 
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George E. Reynolds, formerly of 
the University of New Hampshire 
and recently of the University of II- 
linois, where he has been pursuing 
doctoral studies, has been appointed 
to the music department faculty of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and named director of the famed 
Kiltie Band of that institution, 


Marion S. Egbert, educational 
consultant for the American Music 
Conference, has introduced the use 
of small cardboard piano keyboards 
in the schools of La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, with the co-operation of Mary 
M. Druliner, the Music Supervisor. 

> 

The University of Texas will this 
year include in its fine arts series 
the Boris Goldovsky production of 
Don Pasquale in English, the Royal 
Scots Guards Band, Mozart’s Cos? 
Fan Tutte with the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, “Calypso Ca- 
rousel,” Ballet Theatre and the Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo. 


Miss Gladys Chamberlain, head 
of the Music Library at 121 East 
58th Street, has retired from the 
New York Public Library system af- 
ter twenty-eight years of service. 
When Miss Chamberlain came to 
the Music Library it was only seven 
years old. At first, it was just a sec- 
tion of the 58th Street Branch. 
Then, under the leadership of Miss 
Dorothy Lawton, a former music li- 
brarian, the collection grew in size 
and importance until finally it re- 
quired an entire floor of the build- 
ing and was divorced from the 
branch. Miss Chamberlain was first 
assistant in the growing library un- 
til 1954 when she succeeded Miss 
Lawton. 

> 


Golden Records has just put on 
the market A Child’s Introduction 
to the Great Composers as a com- 
panion to A Child’s Introduction to 
the Orchestra, similarly boxed in a 
colorful record chest and including 
an informative booklet. The music 
is directed by Mitch Miller. 


To Him that sits thereon, 


Singing everlastingly: 


AT A SOLEMN MUSIC 


Joun MILTON 


Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse,! 
Wed your divine sounds, and mixed power employ 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce; 
And to our high-raised phantasy present 

That undisturbéd song of pure concent,” 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 


With saintly shout and solemn jubilee; 

Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow, 

And the cherubic host in thousand quires 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just Spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 


That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious noise; 

As once we did, till disproportioned Sin 

Jarred against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapason,* whilst they stood 

In first obedience and their state of good. 

Oh, may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 

To his celestial consort* us unite, 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light! 


(1) Music and Words. (2) Harmony. (3) The Octave. (4) Concert. 
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MORAVIAN MUSIC 
(Continued from page 11) 


there can be little doubt that the 
Moravians transplanted the Col- 
legium musicum to America and 
thereby prolonged its existence by 
another century. 

“Early American Moravian Music” 
is a term chosen to refer to the two 
classes of music used by the Ameri- 
can Moravians during the century, 
1740-1840. It therefore signifies the 
compositions by American Moravi- 
ans and those by Moravian and non- 
Moravian Europeans which consti- 
tuted the highly advanced musical 
life in the settlements. ‘The music of 
the Moravians is significant because 
it ranks with the finest music ever 
written in America, The composi- 
tions preserved in the libraries of 
the Salem Congregation and_ the 
Collegium musicum depict a most 
important phase in musical history. 
All of these compositions are from 
the Classical Period, which extended 
roughly from 1750 to 1800. This was 
the era of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. 


The Grenser Family 


Dresden, the capital of Saxony, 
was noted in the 18th century for the 
manufacture of china and musical 
instruments. The most important 
instrument makers were the Grenser 
family, whose flutes and clarinets 
were known and used throughout 
Europe. The founder of the busi- 
ness, Karl August (1720-1805), 
gained prestige for the family by 
making clarinets as early as 1777. His 
nephew, Heinrich (1764-1813), suc- 
ceeded him and continued the tradi-- 
tion. To him is credited the inven- 
tion of the straight-bodied basset 
horn (1808). 

An_all-but-forgotten member of 
this family was Johann Friedrich 
(1726-1780), who was in fact the 
brother of Karl August and the 
father of Heinrich. Little else is 
known about him except that he was 
born in Dresden, was a flutist in the 
Swedish King’s orchestra and pub- 
lished (1779) six duos as Opus 1. 

In the Archives of the Moravian 
Church at Winston-Salem were 
found Six Duos Pour Deux Clarin- 
ettes Composées Par Mr, Jean Fredr. 
Grenser, Musicien de la Chambre 
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De Sa Majesté Le Roi De Suede. 
These are in the manuscript of an 
unknown copyist. 

When the Moravian, Johann 
Friedrich Peter, chanced to copy 
three sinfonias by Joseph Riepel 
(1709-1782), he of course had no 
idea that his copies would one day 
have great historical value. Yet this 
is exactly what has happened; for 
Peter’s copies, made in Germany in 
1767, are the only copies of these 
works remaining in the world today. 
Even the German libraries which 
possess the collected works of this 


forgotten composer have no record 
of them. 

Riepel began his career as a 
school-teacher and turned to music 
professionally only after studying 
musicology in Dresden. Thereafter, 
his life was spent in the Danube city 
of Regensburg as a musician and 
later director of the Prince’s orches- 
tra, During this time he did exten- 
sive research and writing on musical 
theory, from which he acquired a 
modest amount of fame. Though 
his composing was secondary to his 
theory, he was able to create no less 


Three Cantatas 


JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


In these works this outstanding composer has evolved 
an entirely new type of church cantata in which 
choir and congregation unite in a devotional exercise. 


The Word Made Flesh (Christmas)... .... $1.50 

The Divine Commission (Easter)......... 1.75 

Out of the Depths (Lent or General Use). . 
(Book of Words for each—$5.00 per hundred) 
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MUSIC JOURNAL earns its stand- 
ing with music leaders everywhere 
because it by-passes the obvious 
and the commonplace,—highlights 
significant trends and forecasts im- 
portant developments in all parts 


of the music world. 
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. . . simple, striking settings of four unusual! carols.” 


Four Old English Carols 


arranged for four-part mixed choir 
by THERON KIRK ‘ 


New York | 


than thirty-one significant works. 
The London music p»blisher, 
John Bland, created an unusual 
situation when, between 1783 and 
1795, he brought out an edition by 


one “Giovanni A-T-S, Dillettante 
Americano”. As it happens, “Gio- 
vanni A-T-S’” was none other than 
the American-born missionary, John 
Antes, who was serving the Mora- 
vian Church in its Egyptian field 
during the years, 1770-81. The only 
possible explanation for the cryptic 
abbreviation and disguise of his 
name as it appears on the publica- 
tion would seem to hinge upon the 
propriety of a clergyman’s writing 
secular music! It is apparent that 
Antes wished to remain as anony- 
mous as possible. 

John (né Johann) Antes was born 
in Frederick, Pennsylvania, in 1740. 
His father, a member of the Re- 
formed Church, was in large measure 
responsible for the establishment of 
the Moravian Church in Pennsyl- 
vania. After receiving his early edu- 
cation in a home-school, John en- 
tered the Boys’ School at Bethlehem 
in 1752. 


Haydn’s Friend 


Antes eventually took up residence 
at a Moravian settlement in England 
where he devoted himself to com- 
position and musical experiments. 
Much circumstantial evidence sug- 
gests that he did indeed (as legend 
has -it) meet Haydn in England. 
Antes was the first Moravian com- 
poser to be included in a musical 
dictionary,—but as an English me- 
chanic and writer on music! 

Three Trios for Two Violins and 
Violoncello dates from 1941, at 
which time a copy of the 18th cen- 
tury edition was advertised by a 
dealer in rare music, This copy, 
purchased by the Eastman School of 
Music, was unfortunately incom- 
plete. The discovery of the second 
and more complete set (lacking only 
one page of the ’cello part) was 
made by Dr. Roger P. Phelps while 
engaged in a study of early Ameri- 
can chamber music. This was found 
in the Salem Moravian Archives in 
1949, quietly resting with the many 
works which once belonged to the 
Collegium musicum. Three signa- 
tures on this copy indicate that it 
was brought to Salem in the first de- 
cade of the 19th century. No other 
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copy has as yet been reported in the 
world. 

In conceiving his trios for the 
comparatively rare combination of 
two violins and ’cello, Antes proba- 
bly used some or all of the twenty- 
one similar trios by Haydn as 
models. And it is especially interest- 
ing to note that Haydn’s trios (and 
Haydn himself) were virtually un- 
known when the American-English 
cleric chose to study them in Egypt. 

David Moritz Michael (1751-1827) 
was a leading factor in the “golden 
era” of Moravian musical life in 
Pennsylvania, c.1790-c.1815. As a 
music director, he is remembered for 
his part in the earliest American 
performance of Haydn’s The Crea- 
tion; as a composer, for his sixteen 
pieces for woodwinds. Included in 
this group are two programmatic 
suites written for water music to ac- 
company barge excursions on the 
Lehigh River in Bethlehem, and 
fourteen Parthien intended for ser- 
enades on the warm summer eve- 
nings in the Moravian settlements. 


Transitional Works 


Michael evidently modeled _ his 
Parthien after the many Parthien or 
Piéces @harmonie, then very much 
in vogue in Europe. It appears that 
Michae] wrote his in Bethlehem 
some time between 1806 and 1809. 
Within his modest means and the 
limitations of the contemporary in- 
struments, he achieved works which 
fairly well show the transitional 
phase between Classicism and Ro- 
manticism. The works are harmonic- 
ally and melodically traditional, but 
use very few ornaments; they abound 
in melodramatic surprises and are 
above all typically German. 

The Parthia No. 1, first move- 
ment, deserves special attention be- 
cause of its main theme. This theme, 
taken from some unknown source, 
was also used by Meyerbeer thirty 
years later for the familiar Corona- 
tion March in his opera, Le Pro- 
phéte! 

While many works were added to 
the library of the Salem Collegium 
musicum in the late 1780's there is 
little question that the most im- 
portant compositions were written 
right there in 1789. Johann Fried- 
rich Peter (1746-1813) completed his 
Six Quintets for two violins, two 
violas and ’cello on the 9th of Janu- 
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ary. These works remain unchal- 
lenged as the earliest chamber music 
written in America. That Peter 
wrote the quintets for the Salem Col- 
legium musicum is evident in certain 
technical aspects of the music itself. 
For, as Hans T. David has observed, 
the violins and first viola are quite 
virtuosic, while the second viola and 
‘cello quite calculatedly avoid all 
technical difficulties. (The members 
of the Collegium musicum, it must 
be remembered, were all amateurs). 
If the quintets were actually in- 


tended for Salem, Peter must have 
been one of the violists, since no 
record of more than one viola until 
early in the 19th century has been 
found. 

For the first complete modern per- 
formance of these works during the 
Third Early American Moravian 
Festival two of the original instru- 
ments, the viola and ‘cello, were 
found and restored. Thus, through 
research, performance and_restora- 
tion proceeds the gradual discovery 
of America’s musical heritage. >>> 


MIXED (S.A.T.B.) VOICES 


MIXED (S.A.T.B.) VOICES 


general or festival programs. 


| Two Interesting New Choral Collections 


CHORAL PROGRAM FAVORITES Vol. 1 


An exceptional collection of songs on the lighter side — including such 
favorites as “LADY OF SPAIN”, “THE WORLD IS MINE” and numbers from 
the musical success, “-BRIGADOON.” 


SACRED CHORAL FAVORITES Vol. 1 


A well balanced compilation of sacred choruses by Walter Ehret from the 
catalogue of Choral Art Publications. These songs are highly suitable for 


Price 85c. 


Price 85c. 


orchestra accompaniment. 
“CARMEN” 
“FAUST” 
“BOHEMIAN GIRL” 
Price Each 85c. 


Smal] Orch, $4.00 
Full Band $6.50 


Concertized Opera! 


Pretentious short versions of opera that are extremely unique for pr ; 
schools and choral clubs. Each provides a distinctive program number, with piano or 


Orchestrations Available. 


‘‘BRIGADOON’’ 
SELECTION 
Lyrics by ALAN JAY LERNER Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 


An effective choral selection that embodies the hit songs from this colorful musical 

score. May be performed with orchestra or band or separately. 

Mixed Voices 50c. 
Full Orch. $5.50 


tation by 


“LA BOHEME” 
“MARTHA” 
“THE MIKADO” 


Sym. Orch. $9.00 
Sym. Band $8.50 


Examination Copies Gladly Sent “On Approval” 


FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
RCA Building — Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 
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N PREP 
BELLS 


Introduced Just a Year Ago 


NOW “STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT” IN HUNDREDS 
OF SCHOOL MUSIC CLASSES 


No music class teaching tool has 
ever taken hold so quickly be- 
cause none offers such a happy 
combination of interest, enjoy- 
ment and instruction. 


@ 20 individually mounted tone bars 
give 20 pupils an active par in 
“making music” and playing 
musical games. 


@ Bars are pitched in she normal 
singing ranges of boys and girls — 
perfect for vocal as well as “in- 
strumental” training. 


@ Bars are finished in black and 
white as in a piano keyboard, with 
sharps and flats clearly marked to 
give elementary keyboard experi- 
ence and develop an understanding 
of tone relationships. 


FROM WELL 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


“Excellent tone”... "Impressed with 
quality and appearance”... “De- 
cidedly sold”... 


Send the coupon today 
for FREE copy of the 
American Prep Tone Bell 
Teachers’ Instruction 
Guide. 


| TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


| 425 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

I Without cost or obligation, send me copy 

l of the American Prep Tone Bell Teachers’ 

Instruction Guide. 

i 

Name 

| 

Address 

City State 
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THE INDEPENDENT STUDIO TEACHER 
(Continued from page 36) 


we enter the state, our last stop will 
be in a very small town, where we 
have been invited to call on the 
wife of the minister. We learn that 
she is a conservatory graduate who 
has availed herself of every oppor- 
tunity to hear good music, although 
it sometimes meant traveling a long 
distance to concerts in larger com- 
munities, She is teaching a large 
class of pupils, also plays the organ 
for church, helps the choir director 
select music for the junior and 
senior choirs, is a member of all the 
ladies’ organizations connected with 
the church, and is a worker for a 
concert association in a_ nearby 
town. We are amazed at her en- 
thusiasm for teaching and at the 
small price she charges for lessons. 
But she feels that since wages are 
not high for most families in this 
community, she cannot charge a fee 
which would deprive a number of 
those students of the chance to have 
music lessons. 


The Personal Equation 


Now that we have completed our 
tour of a few representative studios, 
perhaps you have begun to ask your- 
self, “What kind of a teacher would 
I be?” Do you feel you have the 
qualifications necessary to become 
successful independent studio 
teacher? What would be some of the 
personal prerequisites for this ca- 
reer? Do you like to be with people 
and work with people, both adults 
and children? This should be a very 
important factor in your decision. 

Enthusiasm? You must have an 
abundant amount of it, for the go- 
ing may be difficult, at first especial- 
ly, and your enthusiasm must con- 
tinue year after year, as each lesson 
and each pupil demand as much as 
the first lesson and pupil you taught. 

Imagination? If you intend to 
teach children, you cannot be with- 
out it, for their world is made up 
of brownies and elves, goblins and 
witches, Santa Claus and little peo- 
ple. 

Perseverance? When we stop to 
think about it, what job doesn’t re- 
quire a certain amount of persever- 
ance? Nothing is easy all the time. 
If it were, it would offer no chal- 


lenge to us. And if we are truly in- 
terested in the work we choose to 
do, we will have the desire to excel 
in it and put into it our best effort. 

Most important of all, it seems to 
me, is understanding. Each pupil 
must be treated as an individual and, 
as such, guided in the way which is 
best fitted to his needs. To understand 
means more than being just a 
teacher to a student. It means being 
a friend, one to whom the student 
will turn for advice and encourage- 
ment and sometimes sympathy, in 
relationship not only to his music 
but to his other interests as well. 
And yet the teacher must always 
strive to gain and hold the respect 
of the student. If all this is accom- 
plished, there will be complete 
understanding between pupil and 
teacher. 


Taking a Chance 


The question may arise in your 
mind, “Does the element of chance 
play a part in this career?” Yes, it 
certainly does. For instance, if in 
your choice of location for a studio 
you select a community which is 
almost completely dependent upon 
one industry, and that industry is on 
strike for a period of several months, 
it will severely affect your income. 
Also, if the location you choose is 
one which can boast of several teach- 
ers with educational training com- 
parable to yours, the competition 
will tend to limit your income. How- 
ever, at the present time the field is 
not overcrowded, and there is a de- 
mand for good teachers, Many of 
them have their schedules complete- 
ly filled and have a waiting list of 
pupils. I do not think there is any 
difference in the relative opportuni- 
ties for men and women in this field. 
The principal factor is that the pros- 
pective teacher must have a great 
liking for people, both children and 
adults, because most teachers, in 
order to have a full schedule, will 
find it necessary to include students 
of all ages. 

You might ask yourself, “Is this 
the type of life I would enjoy?” 
Have you considered that your work- 
ing hours may be quite different 
from those of a person whose sched- 
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ule is set by a school or college? This 
may or may not determine your 
choice of profession. As you are quite 
aware, much of your teaching will 
have to be done after public schools 
are dismissed in the afternoon, That 
means that during the school year 
it will be necessary for you to teach 
some evenings and at least part of 
Saturdays if you intend to have a 
large class. As yet there are few com- 
munities in which students are al- 
lowed to be excused during school 
hours for private music instruction. 
However, during the summer months 
a teacher may begin lessons as early 
as he desires, and thus vary the rou- 
tine of his schedule. 

If you are an independent teacher 
it is entirely up to you what ma- 
terials you select, how much time 
you spend teaching, and how many 
extra lessons you give to students 
who deserve more time. You have 
an excellent opportunity to use your 
personal initiative in planning pro- 
grams and helping with community 
projects and organizations. And in 
weighing the pros and cons of inde- 
pendent teaching remember that 
you yourself will make the decision 
as to when you retire from your 
profession. 


As to Location 


One more question you might ask 
is, ‘What location shall I choose for 
a studio, now that I have decided to 
be an independent teacher?” If you 
have no personal preference as to 
whether you live in a city or a 
smaller community, and if you have 
no particular reason for establishing 
yourself in any certain community, 
it seems to me that a young person 
would do well to select a town some- 
where between 5,000 and 25,000 
population in which to start a teach- 
ing career. Judging from correspond- 
ence with teachers located in various 
parts of the country, the communi- 
ties with populations in this bracket 
lack enough teachers to fill the de- 
mand, It is true that perhaps in 
cities you could command a higher 
fee for lessons, but there your ex- 
penses would increase. And there, 
too, it would be absolutely necessary 
that you do a great deal of adver- 
tising, unless you are fortunate 
enough to know someone who will 
introduce you to prospective stu- 
dents and to musical organizations. 
In the smaller communities you will 
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be rewarded for your work by grate- 
ful parents and will acquire many 
friends among your pupils, their 
parents, and people in the town who 
are sympathetic to your profession. 
There is no place, however, which 
will offer you all you are seeking. 
You must be willing to give freely of 
your time and of yourself, far be- 
yond the hours for which you are 
paid. You must spend extra hours 
with pupils needing additional help 
and encouragement, with parents 
who want to talk to you about their 
children, and with programs you 
help plan or sometimes plan entire- 
ly by yourself. Finally you must de- 
vote many hours to outlining work 
and selecting materials for the stu- 
dents. For, remember, it may be the 
extra effort you expend that will de- 
termine your ultimate success. >>> 


OPERA’S NEW ROLE 
(Continued from page 32) 


greatest contribution to our life. 
Call it “grass roots opera,” “church,” 
“museum” or “sidewalk opera,”—it 
matters not so long as it inspires 
multitudes to new artistic interests. 

There are many agencies organ- 
ized to advise and assist in starting 
and promoting opera projects. New 
York’s Community Opera, Inc., has 
already proved its practical value. 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs has printed a splendid book- 
let called Grass Roots Opera, which 
will be a great help to local amateur 
groups. The National Opera Asso- 
ciation, founded under the leader- 
ship of the National Music Council, 
a non-profit organization, plans to 
help opera groups in many ways. 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild of- 
fers many services to its members. 
The Master Institute of United Arts 
has founded a training center for all 
branches of opera called Opera Arts. 
The best teachers of professional 
opera are at hand in New York City 
to train leadership for the improve- 
ment of standards for opera through- 
out the country. 

As Americans we must confidently 
brave the perils of opera and find 
new frontiers and potentialities in 
this art of all arts, Through opera 
we can promote creative artistic ac- 
tivity and find new fields of expres- 
sion and co-operation in democratic 
living. 

This is the new role of opera. }>> 


Clarence Sawhill 
and 


Frank Erickson’s 


NEW 
ELEMENTARY BAND 
METHOD 


Guide 
To 
The 


Ban 


(Book I) 


Now Being Used 
by 
Thousands of Enthusiastic 


Band Directors 
qe> 


FEATURING 
Two-part ensemble 
playing from the 

beginning .. 
Full-sounding harmony 
with the smallest 


instrumentation .. . 


Parts: 85 
Conductor’s Manual: $4.00 
Request Sample 


Trumpet or Clarinet 
book. 


(Book II in preparation) 


Bourne. Ine. 
136 W. 52 ST. 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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NOW 


ALIGNED 


FOR STUDENTS, 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. Student se- 
fies “60” cellos conform to specifi- 
cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 
They're easier to learn, ecsier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
nut Street, Chicago 12. 


PORTRAIT OF 
AN EDUCATED 
EDUCATOR 


Right this minute he’s visiting 
his favorite music dealer who’s 
telling him why Cundy-Bettoney 
clarinets, flutes and piccolos are 
AMERICA’s BEST BUY for 
school use. 


AMERICAN MADE...FINEST MADE 


Write for tree literature 


CUNDY-BETTONEY 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Tonight 


at 7:30 


WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


VERY night this week, Monday 

through Friday, choirs will meet 
for rehearsal in churches from Maine 
to California, Upper Michigan to 
the Gulf. Pick any rehearsal at 
random, and you're sure to find at 
least one of these: 

The Come-Lately. Likes to be the 
center of attraction, arrives 10 min- 
utes after rehearsal has started. What 
a difference there'll be in that sec- 
tion now! 

The Know-Better. Is sure the 
singer next to him is singing it 
wrong, but doesn’t know himself 
how to do it right, Ask the director? 
Don’t be silly. Want everyone in the 
choir to think he doesn’t know his 
music? 

The Corrector, His section is do- 
ing it right. It’s the others—the 
tenors, for example—who made the 
wrong entrance and threw every- 
thing off. 

The Pro. Not really professional, 
but musically educated and misses 
no opportunity to prove it. “Some 
of us are forgetting the G sharp in 
the third bar at the bottom of page 
2 is a dotted eighth”; “Aren’t the 
altos spoiling the meaning by taking 
a breath before ‘Father’?”; “I no- 
ticed you played C natural in ‘And 
healeth mine affliction’, and I was 


wondering if you wanted us to sing 
it that way or sing it the way it’s 
written.” 

The Solo-Sneaker. Sings a few extra 
notes after the conductor signals to 
cut. Feigns surprise when others 
laugh at him for being so engrossed 
in the music. 


The Director-Detractor. The choir 
leader can’t do anything right. Too 
strict, or not strict enough; conducts 
too much, as if dealing with a bunch 
of school kids, or just gives the 
downbeat and let’s the choir go it 
alone from there; never chooses the 
right music—it’s either junk every- 
one has done before, or junk no one 
has ever heard of; takes music so 
fast no one can keep up with it, so 
slow it puts everyone to sleep, or 
in-between so it has no character. 


Been-Arounder. Has done this 
music before under a different direc- 
tor. “We didn’t do it anything like 
this. It was really good.” 

The Looker-Laugher. Lets no- 
body, but nobody, get away with a 
goof, 

The One Perfect Chorister Who 
Does Everything Right and Without 
Whom the Choir Couldn’t Even Put 
Thety Robes On. He's writing 
this. 


The late Oscar “Papa” Celestin and his trumpet leading the Tuxedo Dixieland Jazz 
Band at the Absinthe House, New Orleans. 
—From Louis de Rochemont’s CINERAMA HOLIDAY 
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FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENTS 


i the September issue of Music 
Journal there apeared by far one 
of the finest articles on Choral Sing- 
ing in many months. 

Our humble congratulations to 
you and to Mr. Russ Widoe for a 
fine piece of work. 

—Francis J. Pilecki 


Music Journal certainly has an all- 
around popular appeal, as well as 
real substance. It covers music from 
every important angle. 


—John C. Kendel 


Your article about the narrowing 
gulf between folk and art music, 
between popular and classic — the 
unity of all music—is a simple but 
such an important and necessary 
point to make. 

—Milton Okun 


I congratulate you on the editorial 
in your September issue. I think you 
have done a fine job in summarizing 
the situation, as regards the serious 
American composer. 

—William Schuman 


I like the looks of your magazine. 
—Carl Sandburg 


The thirty-first annual meeting of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music will be held at the Hotel 
Jefferson in St. Louis, Missouri, on 
November 25 and 26. The meeting 
will be attended by representatives 
of some 200 of the leading music 
schools and departments of music 
of colleges and universities through- 
out the United States, and the deci- 
sions arrived at during the meeting 
will have an important bearing on 
music education in coming years. 

Such distinguished musicians as 
Harrison Keller, president of the 
New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and President of the Association; 
Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music; Earl 
Moore, dean of music at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; E. William Doty, 
dean at the University of ‘Texas; 
Burnet C. Tuthill, director, Mem- 
phis College of Music and many 
others will feature the distinguished 
list which will gather at St. Louis. 
All the members have been invited 
to attend a concert given by the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra on Fri- 
day afternoon, November 25. 
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Have You Your FREE Copy 


OF My Disn 


Arrangements by WALTER BEELER 
ALFRED REED e HENRY GASS 


A collection of Walt Disney songs from famous motion picture 
and television productions in special band combo instrumentation, 
playable by combinations of any size. Easy, big-sounding arrange- 


* 


ig 


ments. 
Contents: 


JING-A-LING 


Published in 13 books 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


BALLAD OF DAVY CROCKETT A WHALE OF A TALE 
MICKEY MOUSE MARCH 


MERRY MOUSEKETEERS 
Parts 50c each Conductor 1.00 
BE SURE TO WRITE FOR YOUR FREE Ist CORNET BOOK TODAY! 


Disneyland Ist BAND SERIES for EARLY GRADE BANDS 
CINDERELLA OVERTURE 


Includes ““A Dream Is A Wish Your Heart Makes,” “Cinderella,” “The Work 
Song,” etc. 
*PETER PAN OVERTURE 
Includes ‘’The Second Star To The Right,’ ‘‘Never Smile At A Crocodile,” etc. 
Each Set includes FULL BAND INSTRUMENTATION and FULL SCORE with a 


land 


HE'S A TRAMP 
OLD BETSY 
HI! TO YOU 


Arr. by Robert Powers 


Arr. by Robert Powers 


ea au 


Complete 3.50 


ee 


Selling Agent 


HANSEN PUDLICATIONS, inc. 119 West 571m street 


New York 19, N 


_..masterpieces in 
_ instrumental 
dependability 


flutes and 
piccolos 


Tonal quality, perfect pitch control, 
playing ease, and long-lasting 
durability makes an Artley the ideal 
choice for student or professional, 
Play an Artley . . .and enjoy years 
of profound musical enjoyment. 


Artley, alone, gives two-fold 

protecti with a zippered 
: outer cover to fit over the 
standard instrument case. 


D. & J. ARTLEY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


“Refreshingly different” 
—SIGMUND SPAETH 


cAdo 
cAbout Music 


By KATHLEEN LOWANCE 


Story-form chapters on musical 
history, instruments, harmony, etc. 
“The answer to the high-school mu- 
sic course technique which has been 
so difficult to develop.” — School 
Musician. Over 100 illustrations. 
Approved by the Departments ae 
of Education of NEW YORK, tae 
OHIO, GEORGIA, NEW MEXICO, a 
NORTH CAROLINA. On the NEW 
yorK State-Approved Library 
List. Adopted by the NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS as 
the Course of Study Book for 
Junior Clubs. 


$3.50 
(Special Educational Discount) 


A Tupper & Love Book 


David McKay Company, Ine. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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PICTURE PRIZES 


HE delayed announcement of 

winners in the picture puzzle 
contest representing popular song 
titles in the September issue of Mu- 
sic Journal is as follows: There were 
15 winners of prizes, consisting of 
autographed copies of Sigmund 
Spaeth’s book, MUSIC FOR EVERY- 
BODY, with the best list of titles 
submitted by Miss Georgia Winton, 
221 North Willard Street, Altus, 
Oklahoma. Her suggestions were 
(1) I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles; 
(2) Don’t Fence Me In; (3) Pretty 
Baby; (4) Don’t Bite The Hand 
That’s Feeding You. 

The runner-up was Mrs. Felix 
Magendanz, 26 Scott Street, Utica, 
New York, and third place went to 
Isabel Nicholas, Antrim, New Hamp- 
shire. 


BAND BETTERMENT 


LL the plans have been final- 

ized for the forthcoming dem- 
onstration of band materials being 
sponsored by BAND BETTERMENT As- 
SOCIATEs at Manhattan Center, New 
York City, Thanksgiving weekend, 
Friday and Saturday, November 25 
and 26. 

In order to maintain the princi- 
ples previously announced concern- 
ing the building of the Concert 
Band to its fullest artistic and cul- 
tural status, there will be certain 
new features in evidence at this dem- 
onstration. 

For example, there will be a de- 
parture from the usual in that this 
will not be a reading clinic where 
too often serious damage is done to 
a composition through lack of prep- 
aration; but rather all the numbers 
will be well rehearsed and the merits 
quickly established on a musical or 


THE FRENCH HORN 


LAURENCE MCKINNEY 


Drawing by Gluyas Williams 


compositional basis alone. 

In order to further this concept, 
the bands will be led by their regu- 
lar conductors only, who have spent 
a considerable period of time in pre- 
paring their bands in the repertory 
to be demonstrated. 

It is also to be stated that the 
thinking of the group leans in the 
direction of presenting a well-round- 
ed repertory of band music, whether 
old or new, and there is a rejection 
of the principle that only new mu- 
sic is worthy of being “clinicked.” 

It is believed by BAND BETTER- 
MENT AssociATEs that no band dem- 
onstration has ever had such a gal- 
axy of eminent conductors and 
performing groups on one program. 
It ranges from the Joliet Grade 
School Band, the Lebanon High 
School Band and the Ithaca College 
Band, under their nationally known 


— 


Little Boy Blue might blow his HORN 
At sight of sheep or cows in corn, 

But that would hardly guarantee 

A job in any symphony. 

Should he horn in with real intent 

With this left-handed instrument, 

He'd find at once his grief would double 
With bubble, bubble, coil and trouble. 
He'd learn deep in the brassy throat 

To poke a fist to change a note, 

Or try effectively to block it 

While tooting toward his trouser pocket. 
He'd see one ray of light, — though dim: 
Conductors would be nice to him, 

Or find themselves impaled, forlorn, 
On the dilemma of a HORN. 


—From People of Note© 1940 
Used by permission 


ASSOCIATES 


conductors, through such top-notch 
professional conductors as Leroy 
Anderson, Robert Russell Bennett, 
Morton Gould and Ferde Grofé. 
Some of these professional conduc- 
tors do not make regular appear- 
ances before school groups and it 
will, therefore, be of interest to the 
band directors to know that the re- 
hearsal of the professional band will 
be open to them to observe the tech- 
niques of the conductors. 

Any band director in the United 
States is invited to attend this dem- 
onstration of band materials. A reg- 
istration fee of $1.50 will be charged. 
Invitations are primarily being sent 
to the band directors of the Eastern 
Seaboard, but should any others be 
interested in securing further infor- 
mation, they should write directly to 
Ralph Satz, Room 511, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York 20, New York. >>> 


GRADE SCHOOL BAND OF JOLIET, ILLINOIS, LED BY CHARLES PETERS. 
These youngsters will appear at the New York demonstration of Band Betterment Associates 
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BROADCAST HITS FOR 
WURLITZER ORGANS ranged by Louis Hollingsworth for the following Wurlitzer models: 


Spinette; Contemporary or Traditional; Models 30, 31, 45 and 46....$1.50 


Just published. . . . 14 outstanding radio hits of recent years . . . ar- 


WAKE AND SING A miniature anthology of the music of Appalachian America . . . hymns, 
" ballads, folk songs, fiddle tunes and songs for children . . . selected. 
n notated and arranged by Gladys V. Jameson for the Centennial Year of 
h HITS FOR THE A collection of 24 recent and standard favorites, arranged and edited by 
y HAMMOND ORGAN Mark Laub . . . includes “The Song From Moulin Rouge,” “Because of 
: You,” “It’s A Big, Wide, Wonderful World,” and other outstanding 
it 
e FORTY FAVORITE Especially arranged for the Hammond Chord Organ by Mark Laub .. . 
: SONGS FOR THE a complete repertoire of songs of every description . . . the perfect 
1- HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN collection for home and community singing... $1.50 
d 
j SPINET HAMMOND Ten of the world’s most beautiful melodies arranged for the Hammond 
i FOR THE HOME Spinet Organ . . . special arrangements by Mark Laub......................... $1.25 
ni TOUCHDOWN! | The foremost college song hits in a NEW Accordion Collection . . . EASY 


TO PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl . . . 24 bright and spirited 


selections suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner. 


$1.25 


1 West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


+589 FIFTH AVEN 


h 
Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


: 
> 
a 
NEW YORK CHICAGO e HOLLYWOOD TORONTO MONTREAL 


General Library 1-56 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 4 


Imaginative in concept, articulate in 
expression, practical in purpose, pleasing in effect, 
and harmonious in time—today’s creative arts 


truly represent the tempo of our age. 


Chair designed in Denmark by Peter Hvidt for John Stuart, Inc. 


@ 


And now, the Fred Waring Music Workshop 
presents the work of modern craftsmen in the 
field of choral music—contemporary settings 
of outstanding texts for the choristers 

and audiences of today and tomorrow. 

It's new music, by present-day composers, 
and we think you'll find it uniquely 

suited to your program plans. 


Write for a complete list of titles in 
the new Contemporary Composers Series! 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


SOULAGES 


The 
FRED WARING MUSIC WORKSHOP. 


presents 


I HEAR AMERICA SINGING— 
Normand Lockwood; Text: Walt Whitman 


THE LAST TRAIN—Ernst Bacon; Text: Paul Horgan 
LOST —Carl Van Buskirk; Text: Carl Sandburg 
MIDNIGHT —George Hyde; Text: Dorothy Parker 
PERCUSSION — Beatrice Laufer; Text: Laurence McKinney 


THERE WILL COME SOFT RAIN— 
Eugene Weigel; Text: Sara Teasdale 


AND TIME STILL PASSING — 
Robert MacKinnon; Text: Thomas Wolfe 
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